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VII.  (continued.) 

On  this  very  day,  Alexandra  had  had  a  long  talk  with 
Leschnieff  about  Roudine.  At  first  Leschnieff  tried  to 
Duintain  a  stolid  silence,  but  she  was  determined  to  get 
wme  definite  information  from  him. 

“  I  see,”  she  said,  “  you  still  dislike  Roudine  as  much 
Merer.  Until  to-day  I  have  refrained  from  asking  you; 
but  now,  you  must  have  made  up  your  mind  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  change  in  him,  and  I  should  like  to  know  why 
he  does  not  please  you.” 

“  Very  well,”  answered  Leschnieff,  with  his  usual  calm- 
uess,  “  if  you  are  really  so  impatient ;  but  remember,  you 
must  not  get  angry  ”  — 

“Well,  well ;  begin,  begin.” 

“And  you  must  let  me  go  on  till  I  have  finished.” 

“  Of  course ;  do  begin.” 

“I  will  tell  you,”  began  I./eschniefir,  slowly  sinking  into 
ID  easy-chair.  “  It  is  true  that  I  told  you  I  did  not  like 
Roudine.  He  is  an  intelligent  man.” 

“That  can’t  be  denied.” 

“He  is  a  remarkably  intelligent  man,  in  spite  of  his 
ihallowness  ”  — 

“That  is  easily  said.” 

“In  spite  of  his  shallowness,”  repeated  Leschnief!'. 
“  But  that  is  not  the  point ;  we  all  have  more  or  less  of 
dut.  I  don’t  reproach  him  for  having  a  tyrannical  nature, 
fcr  his  idleness,  nor  because  his  knowledge  is  scrappy  ”  — 

Alexandra  clasped  her  hands. 

“Roudine’s  knowledge  scrappy  I  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Scrappy,”  repeated  Leschnieff  in  the  same  tone.  “  He 
likes  to  live  at  others’  expense,  to  be  always  playing  a  part, 
—to  humbug  people,  in  a  word.  All  that  is  in  the  nature 
of  things.  But  a  worse  thing  is,  that  he  is  as  cold  as  ice.” 

“  He  cold !  ”  interrupted  Alexandra. 

“Yes,  cold  as  ice;  he  knows  it,  and  is  always  trying  to 
nmnlate  passion.  It  is  bad,”  continued  Leschnieff,  grad¬ 
ually  growing  excited,  “  because  the  part  he  is  playing  is 
iwy  dangerous ;  not  for  him,  for  he  risks  neither  his  for¬ 
tune  nor  his  life,  —  but  for  others  who  risk  their  souls.” 

“  Of  whom  are  you  talking  ?  I  don’t  understand  you,” 
•aid  Alexandra  Faulovna. 

“  I  charge  him  with  a  lack  of  honesty.  He  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  and  must  know  the  value  of  his  words ;  and 
yet  he  utters  them  as  if  they  came  from  the  bottom  of  his 
He  is  eloquent  —  I  don’t  deny  that ;  but  he  has  not 
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the  eloquence  of  a  Russian.  Besides,  if  one  excuses  fine 
talking  in  a  young  man,  is  it  not  a  shame  for  a  man  of 
Roudine’s  age  to  take  pleasure  in  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  ?  It  is  shameful  to  be  playing  such  a  comedy.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,  Michael  Michaelovitch,  that  for  those 
who  are  listening  to  him  it  makes  very  little  difference 
whether  he  is  playing  a  part  or  not.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Alexandra  Paulovna,  there  is  a 
very  great  difference.  One  person  will  utter  a  word  and  I 
am  thrilled  by  it ;  some  one  else  will  say  the  same  thing  or 
something  even  more  elo<iuent,  and  I  don’t  even  prick  up 
my  ears.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  T” 

“  You  won’t  prick  up  your  ears,  but  how  about  other 
people  ?  ”  asked  Alexandra. 

“  Possibly,”  answered  Leschnieff,  “  although  my  ears 
are  long,  you  mean.  But  the  fact  is,  that  Roudine’s 
words  are  merely  words,  and  they  will  never  become  deeds ; 
but  that  does  not  prevent  his  words  from  troubling  and 
destroying  the  happiness  of  a  young  heart.” 

“But  of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Michael  Michael¬ 
ovitch  ?  ” 

Leschnieff  hesitated. 

“  You  want  to  know  whom  I  mean  ?  Natalie  Alexievna.” 
For  a  moment  Alexandra  was  confused,  but  in  a  moment 
she  began  to  smile. 

“  Dear  me  1  ”  she  said,  “  what  singular  ideas  you  have  I 
Natalie  is  a  mere  child,  and  then  besides,  isn’t  her  mother 
there  ?  ” 

“  Daria  is  more  than  anything  an  egoist,  who  only  lives 
for  herself.  Besides,  she  has  such  perfect  confidence  in 
the  education  she  gives  her  children,  that  it  would  never 
enter  her  head  to  be  anxious  about  her  daughter.  How 
could  she  ?  One  sign,  a  majestic  glance,  and  all  would  set 
itself  straight  again.  That’s  what  this  woman  thinks,  who 
imagines  herself  a  Maecenas,  a  remarkable  person,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  else ;  and  who  really  is  nothing  but  a 
silly  woman  of  the  world.  Natalie  is  no  child,  you  may 
be  sure ;  she  reflects  more  frequently  and  profoundly  over 
all  sorts  of  matters  than  you  and  I  together.  And  such  a 
sincere  and  warm-hearted  character  must  run  against  this 
actor,  this  frivolous  feUow  I  But  that  is  the  way  of  the 
world.” 

“  Frivolous  I  Do  you  call  him  frivolous  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.  But  I  ask  you  frankly,  Alexandra  Pau¬ 
lovna,  what  sort  of  a  position  does  he  have  at  Daria  Mich- 
aelovna’s?  To  be  the  idol,  the  oracle  of  the  house,  to 
busy  himself  with  all  the  petty  household  details,  to  listen 
to  all  the  miserable  gossip  and  chatter  —  is  that  worthy 
of  a  man  ?  ” 

Alexandra  looked  at  Leschnieff  with  amazement. 

“I  hardly  recognize  you,  Michael  Michaelovitch,”  she 
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said.  “  Your  face  is  on  fire,  you  are  excited.  I  am  sure 
that  behind  all  this  there  is  some  secret  which  you  are 
keeping  hidden." 

“  Exactly.  I  ought  to  have  expected  such  a  suspicion. 
Tell  a  woman  anything  honestly  and  without  reserve,  and 
she  will  have  no  peace  until  she  has  cooked  up  some  petty 
and  foreign  motive  that  explains  why  you  expressed  your¬ 
self  in  just  that  way  and  no  other.” 

Alexandra  Paulovna  began  to  be  annoyed. 

“  Bravo,  Mr.  Leschnieff  I  you  treat  women  almost  as 
well  as  Mr.  Pigasoff  himself;  still,  with  all  respect,  how¬ 
ever  keen  your  eyes  may  be,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
in  so  short  a  time  you  have  been  able  to  see  through  so 
many  things,  and  to  get  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  peo¬ 
ple.  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  According  to  you,  Kou- 
dine  is  a  sort  of  Tartuffe  ?  ” 

“Not  even  as  much  as  that.  Tartuffe  knew  at  least 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  while  our  fiuend,  with  all  his  intel¬ 
ligence  ”  — 

Leschnieff  stopped. 

“  MTiat  were  you  going  to  say  ?  Finish  your  sentence, 
you  unjust,  harsh  man.” 

Leschnieff  arose. 

“  Listen  to  me,  Alexandra  Paulovna,”  he  began ;  “  it  is 
you  who  are  unjust,  not  I.  You  are  angry  at  my  harsh 
judgment  of  Roudine,  but  I  have  a  right  to  judge  him 
harshly.  Perhaps,  too,  I  have  acquired  this  right  at  rather 
a  high  price.  I  know  him  well ;  I  once  lived  with  him  a 
long  time.  You  will  remember  I  promised  to  tell  you 
some  time  about  our  life  at  Moscow.  Apparently,  I  must 
do  it  now.  But  will  you  have  the  patience  to  hear  me  to 
the  end  ?  ” 

“  Gro  on,  go  on  1  ” 

Leschnieff  began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  room  ; 
from  time  to  time  he  stopped  and  bowed  his  head. 

“  Perhaps  you  know,”  he  began,  “  that  I  was  left  an 
orphan  very  young,  and  that  at  sixteen  I  knew  no  other 
authority  than  my  own.  I  lived  with  an  aunt  of  mine  at 
Moscow,  and  did  whatever  I  pleased.  I  was  a  tolerably 
empty-headed,  conceited  young  fellow,  and  I  liked  to  make 
myself  heard.  When  I  entered  the  university  I  acted  like 
a  genuine  student,  and  soon  found  myself  implicated  in  a 
very  disagreeable  affair.  I  won’t  describe  it ;  it  is  not 
worth  while.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  I  had  to  lie  about  it, 
and  in  a  very  unpleasant  way.  The  whole  story  came  out, 
and  I  was  overwhelmed  with  shame.  I  lost  my  head  and 
cried  like  a  child.  This  incident  took  place  at  the  rooms 
of  one  of  my  acquaintances,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  my  comrades.  They  all  made  fun  of  me,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  who,  please  observe,  had  been  severer 
than  the  others  so  long  as  I  had  been  obstinate  and  had  re¬ 
fused  to  confess  my  lie.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  had  pity 
on  me,  but  he  took  my  arm  and  led  me  away  to  his  room.” 

“  That  was  Boudine  ?  ”  asked  Alexandra  Paulovna. 

“  No,  it  was  not  Roudine  ;  it  was  a  man  —  he  is  now 
dead  —  a  rather  remarkable  man.  His  name  was  Pokorsky. 

I  can’t  describe  him  in  a  few  words,  and  if  I  begin  to  talk 
about  him  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sp>eak  of  any^ing  else. 
He  had  a  pure,  lofty  character,  and  an  intellect  such  as  I 
have  not  seen  since.  Pokorsky  lived  in  a  little,  low  room 
in  an  old,  wooden  house.  He  was  very  poor,  and  supported 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  giving  lessons.  He  could  not 
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even  afford  to  give  his  visitors  a  cup  of  tea  of  an  eveoi^ 
and  his  only  sofa  was  so  worn  out  by  long  use  that  it  looked 
not  unlike  a  boat.  But  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  comforts,  he 
always  had  a  great  many  visitors.  Every  one  liked  him- 
he  charmed  every  one.  You  can’t  imagine  how  pleasant  it 
was  to  visit  him  in  his  little  room.  It  was  then  that  I  made 
Roudine’s  acquaintance.  He  had  already  left  his  prince.” 

“  What  was  there  so  remarkable  about  Pokorsky  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  Poetry  and  truth,  they  drev 
every  one  to  him.  With  his  clear,  broad  mind  he  was  as 
amiable  and  amusing  as  a  child.  I  can  still  hear  his  joyons 
laugh,  and  besides,  '  He  glowed  for  what  was  good  as  quietly 
and  steadily  as  the  lamp  before  the  images  of  the  saints,’ 
as  a  half-mad  poet,  one  of  our  set,  but  a  very  good  fellow, 
said  about  him.” 

“  And  how  did  he  talk  ?  ”  again  asked  Alexandra 
Paulovna. 

“  He  talked  well  when  the  inspiration  seized  him,  but 
not  surpassingly  so.  Even  then  Roudine  was  twenty  times 
as  eloquent  as  he.” 

Leschnieff  stopped  and  folded  his  arms,  then  he  went 
on. 

“  Pokorsky  and  Roudine  were  not  at  all  alike.  Roudine 
had  much  more  brilliancy  and  show,  an  easier  flow  of 
words,  and,  if  you  wish  it,  more  enthusiasm.  He  seemed 
to  have  more  talent  than  Pokorsky,  but,  in  fact,  in  compa> 
ison  with  him,  he  was  a  very  poor  fellow.  Roudine  would 
talk  admirably  about  the  first  idea  that  came  into  his  head, 
and  he  argued  with  wonderful  brilliancy,  but  his  ideas 
never  came  from  his  own  head  ;  he  took  them  from  every¬ 
body,  and  particularly  from  Pokorsky.  Judging  from 
appearances,  Pokorsky  was  phlegmatic,  unenergetic,  even 
weak.  He  was  fond  of  women,  he  never  refused  a  glass  of 
wine,  but  he  would  never  have  taken  an  insult  from  any 
one.  Roudine  appeared  full  of  fire,  boldness,  and  life,  but 
at  bottom  he  was  cold  and  almost  a  coward,  so  long  as 
his  self-love  was  not  touched ;  if  it  were,  he’d  have  gone 
through  fire  and  ’water.  He  was  always  trying  to  rule 
others ;  he  overcame  them  with  his  high-sounding  phrases 
about  universal  principles  and  ideas,  and  he  really  exe^ 
cised  a  great  influence  on  very  many  of  us.  It  is  true,  that 
no  one  liked  him ;  I  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  had 
drawn  closely  to  him.  His  yoke  was  endured  —  but  all 
bowed  willingly  before  Pokorsky.  Roudine  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  and  argue  with  any  one.  He  had 
not  read  a  great  deal,  yet  much  more  than  Pokorsky 
and  the  rest  of  us,  and  besides,  he  had  a  methodical  mind 
and  an  excellent  memory  ;  and  all  this  never  failed  of 
its  influence  on  young  men.  They  must  have  results, 
conclusions,  even  if  they  be  inaccurate.  A  thoroughly 
conscientious  man  is  of  no  weight  in  their  eyes.  Try  to 
tell  young  men  that  you  cannot  impart  them  perfect  truth, 
because  you  have  not  found  it  yourself  —  they  won’t  listen 
to  you.  But  it  is  just  as  hard  to  deceive  them.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  convince  them,  that  yon 
should  be  half  convinced  yourself.  Hence  Roudine  had 
such  influence  on  us  all.  I  just  told  you  he  had  not  read  a 
great  deal ;  but  he  had  some  knowledge  of  philosophical 
books,  aud  a  sort  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  get  the 
general  meaning  of  what  he  read.  He  seized  the  main 
idea  of  the  subject,  and  then  abandoned  himself  to  its 
clear  and  methodical  development,  which  he  would  present 
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with  great  skill,  inventing  arguments  as  he  went  along. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  ought  to  say  that  we  were  a  set  of  very 
jonng,  half-educated  boys.  Philosophy,  art,  science,  life 
itself,  were  for  us  mere  words,  vague  though  attractive 
ideas.  We  had  no  suspicion  of  there  being  any  general 
connection  between  these  ideas,  or  any  common  universal 
Itw :  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  occurred  to  us,  although  wo 
weK  continually  discussing  these  subjects  and  struggling 
to  get  some  light.  When  we  were  listening  to  Roudine  it 
leemed  to  us  that  for  the  first  time  we  had  found  it,  this 
oniTersal  connection ;  we  thought  that  now  the  curtain  was 
going  to  rise  before  us.  To  be  sure,  he  gave  it  to  us  all  at 
•econd  hand  —  but  what  difference  did  that  make?  We 
had  a  regular  order  in  everything  we  knew  ;  all  that 
had  been  fragmentary,  combined  suddenly,  took  its  place, 
and  grew  up  before  us  like  a  vast  edifice  ;  everywhere  was 
light;  from  all  sides  streamed  the  breath  of  life.  -Nothing 
remained  incomprehensible  or  accidental.  For  us  in  all 
creation  there  appeared  only  reasonable  beauty  and  neces- 
Bty.  To  everything  was  imparted  a  meaning,  both  clear 
and  mysterious.  Every  separate  phenomenon  of  life 
teemed  an  accord  in  a  vast  concert,  and  we,  filled  with  the 
holy  awe  caused  by  a  profound  veneration,  compared  our- 
teWes  to  living  receptacles  of  eternal  truth.  We  thought 
ourselves  instruments  designed  for  some  great  work. 
Does  it  not  seem  ridiculous  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all,”  answered  Alexandra  slowly.  “  Why  should 
you  think  so  ?  I  don’t  perfectly  understand  you,  but  it 
doesn’t  seem  ridiculous.” 

“  Since  that  time,”  continued  Leschnieff,  “  we  have  had 
a  chance  to  grow  wiser ;  all  that  must  seem  to  us  now  like 
foolishness.  I  repeat  it,  we  owed  a  great  deal  then  to  Rou¬ 
dine.  Pokorsky  was  much  his  superior,  without  doubt ;  at 
times,  too,  he  used  to  animate  us  with  his  fire  and  force,  but 
then  again  he  felt  averse  to  exertion  and  was  silent.  He 
was  a  nervous,  delicate  man ;  if  he  had  unfolded  his  wings 
—where  would  they  not  have  taken  him  ?  Straight  to  the 
deepest  blue  of  the  heavens.  But  in  Roudine,  this  hand¬ 
some,  brilliant  young  man,  there  was  a  great  deal  that  was 
petty ;  he  liked  to  gossip ;  he  liked  to  have  a  hand  in 
everything ;  to  have  his  say  and  explain  everything.  His 
unceasing  activity  never  knew  repose.  I  speak  of  him  as  I 
knew  him  then.  He  has  unfortunately  not  altered  a  bit. 
There  is  no  change  in  his  opinions  —  at  thirty-five  I  It  is 
not  every  one  who  can  say  that.” 

“  Sit  down,”  said  Alexandra  Paulovna,  “  you  need  not 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  as  if  you  were  a  pendulum.” 

“  I  like  it  better,”  answered  Leschnieff'.  “  No  sooner 
had  I  become  acquainted  with  Pokorsky  and  his  inends, 
than  I  felt  myself  born  again.  I  grew  calm,  I  asked 
questions,  I  studied,  I  was  happy,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  rev¬ 
erence,  as  if  I  had  entered  into  a  sanctuary.  In  fact,  when 
I  recall  our  meetings  —  yes,  there  was  something  grand, 
Kmething  really  touching  al>out  them.  Imagine  about  five 
or  six  young  men  sitting  together,  only  one  candle  lighting 
them,  they  drinking  wretched  tea  and  eating  some  stale 
cake ;  but  look  at  our  faces,  listen  to  our  talk  !  In  every  one’s 
lace  there  is  enthusiasm,  and  our  cheeks  are  aglow,  our  heart 
is  beating,  we  are  talking  of  God,  of  truth,  of  the  future,  of 
humanity,  of  poetry, —  at  times  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
and  crudity,  blit  what  is  the  harm  ?  Pokorsky  is  sitting 
there  with  his  legs  under  his  chair,  resting  his  pale  cheek 


on  his  hands,  but  how  his  eyes  are  sparkling  I  Roudine  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  he  talks  admirably,  like  the 
young  Demosthenes  on  the  sea-shore.  Subotine,  the  long¬ 
haired  poet,  from  time  to  time  ejaculates  broken  sentences, 
as  if  he  were  dreaming.  Scheller,  the  son  of  a  German 
clergyman,  who  was  forty  years  old,  and  who,  thanks  to  bis 
eternal  unbroken  silence,  passes  for  a  very  profound 
thinker,  is  now  more  solemnly  silent  than  ever.  The  jolly 
Sebitow  himself,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  company,  grows 
still  and  only  smiles ;  two  or  three  novices  are  listening  in 
a  sort  of  ecstacy  —  and  the  night  passes  with  its  flight  un¬ 
noticed.  Then  the  gray  dawn  appears,  and  we  separate 
joyous,  sober,  —  for  we  never  thought  then  of  wine,  — with 
a  certain  lassitude,  but  with  contented  hearts.  I  remember 
it  well,  how  all  aglow  with  excitement  I  walked  through 
the  deserted  streets,  and  even  gazed  up  at  the  stars  with  a 
certain  confidence,  as  if  they  had  come  nearer,  and  we  could 
understand  them  better.  Ah  I  that  was  a  happy  time,  and 
I  cannot  believe  it  was  wholly  wasted.  No,  it  was  not 
wholly  lost,  not  even  for  those  who  have  sunk  into  the 
dreariest  monotony  of  life.  Occasionally  I  have  met  one 
of  our  old  companions.  You  would  have  thought  he  had 
become  a  brute,  but  you  only  needed  to  pronounce Tokor- 
sky’s  name,  and  every  trace  of  noble  feeling  left  within  him 
was  aroused.  It  was  like  uncorking  a  flask  of  perfume 
which  one  had  found  forgotten  in  some  dark,  obscure  cor¬ 
ner,” 

Leschnieff  was  silent ;  his  pale  face  was  flushed. 

“  But  why,  when,  did  you  quarrel  with  Roudine?”  asked 
Alexandra  Paulovna,  looking  at  him  intently. 

“I  did  not  quarrel  with  him;  I  parted  from  him  finally 
when  I  had  learned  to  know  him  in  foreign  parts.  I  might 
have  separated  from  him  at  Moscow,  because  even  there  he 
treated  me  badly.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

”  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  always  been  —  how  shall  I 
express  myself?  —  it  does  not  match  my  appearance  —  I 
have  always  been  very  much  inclined  to  fall  in  love.” 

“You?” 

“Yes,  I.  That  is  strange,  is  it  not?  But  it  is  true, 
nevertheless.  Well,  I  was  interested  at  that  time  in  a  very 
charming  young  girl  —  why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ?  I  could 
tell  you  something  which  would  surprise  you  much  more.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  you  make  me  curious.” 

“  Simply  this.  During  this  time  at  Moscow,  I  used  to 
have  a  rendezvous  at  night  —  with  whom  do  you  suppose  ? 
—  with  a  young  linden-tree  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  When 
I  embraced  its  slender  trunk  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  clasped 
the  universe  ;  my  heart  swelled  within  me  and  quivered  as 
if  all  nature  had  penetrated  into  it.  Yes,  that  is  what  I 
was.  Do  you  imagine  possibly  that  I  didn’t  write  verses 
at  that  period  ?  You  would  be  very  much  mistaken.  I 
composed  a  whole  play  in  imitation  of  Byron’s  ‘  Manfred.’ 
Among  the  characters  was  a  ghost ;  from  his  heart  stn^amed 
blood,  but  not,  of  course,  his  own  blood,  but  that  of  all  hu¬ 
manity.  Yes,  but  don’t  be  astonished.  I  have  changed  a 
great  deal,  have  I  not  ?  But  I  began  to  tell  you  my  ro¬ 
mance.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  woman  ”  — 

“  And  you  gave  up  your  visits  to  the  linden  ?  ”  asked 
Alexandra  Paulovna. 

“  I  gave  them  up.  That  young  woman  was  very  good- 
natured,  which  did  not  prevent  her  being  very  pretty. 
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Her  eyes  were  bright  and  limpid,  her  voice  as  clear  as  a 
bell.” 

“You  give  me  a  life-like  description,”  said  Alexandra 
with  a  fine  smile. 

“You  are  a  harsh  critic,”  answered  Leschnieff.  “Well, 
this  girl  used  to  live  with  her  old  father  —  but  I  won’t  go 
into  tiresome  details.  I  must  repeat,  however,  that  she  was 
really  as  kind  a  creature  as  you  can  imagine ;  she  was  sure 
to  fill  the  cup  to  the  brim,  if  I  asked  for  only  half  a  cup  of 
tea.  Three  days  after  our  first  meeting,  I  was  madly  in 
love  with  her,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  could  not  help 
confiding  the  whole  story  to  Roudine.  Young  lovers  can 
never  keep  their  feelings  to  themselves.  At  that  time  I 
was  very  much  under  his  influence,  and  this  influence,  I 
must  confess,  was  in  many  ways  beneficial.  He  was  the 
first  person  who  ever  paid  me  any  attention  ;  he  gave  me  a 
sort  of  polish.  I  was  passionately  devoted  to  Pokorsky,  but 
I  felt  a  certain  timidity  before  the  purity  of  his  soul.  I  was 
more  intimate  with  Roudine.  When  he  heard  about  my 
love,  be  became  indescribably  enthusiastic,  'he  congratu¬ 
lated  me,  fell  on  my  neck,  and  even  began  to  make  long 
speeches  to  me  to  show  the  importance  of  my  new  condi¬ 
tion.  I  was  all  attention  —  you  know,  too,  how  he  talks. 
His  words  made  a  very  great  impression  on  me.  I  sud¬ 
denly  conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  myself,  adopted  a 
very  serious  air,  and  gave  up  laughing.  I  remember  I 
even  began  to  walk  pompously,  as  if  I  were  balancing  a 
vessel  full  of  some  precious  liquid  which  I  feared  to 
spill.  I  was  very  happy,  and  all  the  more  so  because  I 
met  with  no  rebuffs.  Roudine  wanted  to  make  the  girl’s 
acquaintance ;  perhaps  I  even  insisted  on  introducing 
him.” 

“  Ah  I  I  see  what  you  have  against  him,”  interrupted 
Alexandra  Paulovna.  “  Roudine  cut  you  out,  and  you 
cannot  forgive  him  for  it.  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  I’ve 
hit  it.” 

“  And  you  would  lose  your  bet,  Alexandra  Paulovna. 
You  are  wrong.  Roudine  did  not  cut  me  out,  nor  did  he 
try  to,  and  yet  he  ruined  my  happiness ;  though  now,  look¬ 
ing  at  it  in  cold  blood,  I  feel  very  grateful  to  him.  But 
then  it  almost  drove  me  out  of  my  head.  Roudine  did  not 
mean  to  do  me  an  ill  turn  —  on  the  contrary.  But  follow¬ 
ing  his  wretched  habit  of  dissecting  every  phenomenon  of 
his  own  life  and  that  of  others,  and  pinning  them  with 
some  phrase,  as  one  pins  butterflies  in  a  case,  he  began  to 
explain  to  us  the  nature  of  our  feelings,  to  define  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  our  conduct,  to  oblige  us  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  our  impressions  and  thoughts,  and,  passing  from 
praise  to  blame,  he  even  went  so  far  —  can  you  believe  it  ? 
—  as  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  us.  In  a  word,  he 
managed  to  throw  us  into  perfect  confusion.  Then  I  could 
hardly  have  married  the  girl,  so  much  common  sense  at 
any  rate  was  left  in  me ;  yet  we  might  have  passed  a  few 
happy  months  like  Paul  and  Virginia.  But  there  came 
misunderstandings  and  complications  of  every  sort.  The 
end  of  it  all  was,  that  one  fine  day  Roudine  imagined  it  was 
his  solemn  duty,  as  fnend,  to  inform  the  father  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  he  did.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  cried  Alexandra  Paulovna. 

“  Yes,  and  observe,  it  was  with  my  consent.  *  'That  is  the 
strangest  part  of  it  I  well  remember  the  perfect  chaos  in 
which  I  was  plunged.  Everything  was  turning  and  chang¬ 


ing  as  in  a  magic-lantern  ;  black  seemed  white  and  white 
black;  falsehood  truth,  and  whim  duty.  I  blush  to^iar 

when  I  think  of  it.  Roudine  was  not  dismayed _ why 

should  he  have  been? — he  soared  above  these  misun. 
derstandings  and  complications  like  a  swallow  over  a 
lake.” 

“  And  so  that  is  the  way  you  parted  from  the  girl  ?  ” 
asked  Alexandra  Paulovna,  naively  bending  her  head  a 
trifle,  and  raising  her  eyebrows. 

“  I  parted  from  her ;  it  was  a  very  bad,  offensive, 
tactless,  uselessly  public  parting;  I  wept,  she  wept,  and 
the  deuce  knows  how  it  was.  A  gordian  knot  held  us.  I 
ought  to  have  cut  it  boldly,  but  that  would  have  been  pain¬ 
ful.  But  then  it  all  settled  itself  in  the  best  possible  way. 
She  has  since  married  an  excellent  man,  and  is  perfectly 
happy.” 

“  Now  confess  you  have  never  been  able  to  forgive  Rou¬ 
dine,”  said  Alexandra. 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  answered  Leschnieff.  “  I  cried 
like  a  child  when  he  left  the  country.  But  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  germ  of  my  present  opinion  was  already  lying  in  my 
mind.  When  I  next  met  him  I  was  older,  and  Roudine 
appeared  to  me  in  his  true  colors.” 

“  How  was  it  you  found  him  out  ?  ” 

“  That  is  what  I’ve  been  telling  you  this  last  hour.  But 
enough  about  him.  Perhaps  it  will  all  come  out  right 
yet.  I  only  wanted  to  convince  you  that  if  1  judged  him 
harshly,  it  was  because  I  knew  him  well.  As  for  Natalie 
Alexievna  —  why  waste  one’s  words  ?  But  consider  your 
brother.” 

“  My  brother,  and  why  ?  ” 

“Just  observe  him.  Don’t  you  notice  anything?  ” 

Alexandra  lowered  her  eyes. 

“  You  are  right,”  she  said ;  “  my  brother  —  he’s  been 
another  man  for  some  time ;  but  do  you  think  ”  — 

“  Hush  I  I  think  I  hear  him  coming,”  whispered  Lesch¬ 
nieff.  “  Believe  me,  Natalie  is  no  child,  although  she 
lacks  experience.  You  will  see  she  will  surprise  us  all 
yet.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  rely  on  her  calm  appearance.  Don’t  you  know 
those  are  just  the  girls  who  drown  themselves,  who  take 
poison,  and  all  that  ?  Her  passions  are  strong,  and  her 
character  too.” 

“  Really,  you  are  rising  into  lyric  poetry.  To  such  a 
calm-blooded  person  as  you,  I  probably  seem  like  a  vol¬ 
cano.” 

“  Oh  no,  you  are  no  voleano,”  answered  Leschnieff',  smil¬ 
ing  ;  “  and  as  for  character,  thank  Heaven,  you  haven’t 
any.” 

“  What  new  impertinence  is  that  ?  ” 

“Really,  that  impertinence  is  a  very  great  compli¬ 
ment.” 

Volinzoff  entered  the  room  casting  suspicious  glances  at 
his  sister  and  Leschnieff.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  grown 
thin.  Alexandra  and  Leschnieff  tried  to  talk  to  him,  bnt 
he  only  answered  their  jests  with  a  smile.  He  seemed  like 
a  “  melancholy  hare,”  as  Pigasoff  said  in  speaking  of  him 
one  evening.  Volinzoff  felt  that  Natalie  was  slipping  from 
him,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  at  the  same  time  the  earth 
was  falling  away  from  beneath  his  feet. 

(To  b«  oonttnuad.) 
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The  25th  of  February,  1830,  was  a  great  day  in  literary 
and  artistic  Paris.  Victor  Hugo’s  play  of  “  Hernani  ”  was 
jjoinff  to  be  performed,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  classic 
boards  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  Classic  and  romantic 
were  at  last  to  grapple  upon  the  actual  arena  of  stage 
representation.  It  was  to  be  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  chanipions  of  the  old  poetry  and  the  champions 
of  the  new.  The  combat  had  long  been  preparing;  at 
other  points  of  the  field  of  art  and  literature  it  had  long 
been  actually  joined.  Young  Frenchmen,  whose  years 
dated  with  those  of  the  century,  and  others  younger  still 
and  more  audacious,  had  vigorously  applied  and  defended 
new  and  libertine  canons  alike  in  painting  and  poetry. 

In  painting,  the  years  between  1820  and  1825  had  seen 
the  efforts  of  Gericault,  with  his  “  Raft  of  the  Medusa,”  of 
Delacroix,  with  his  “  Dante  and  Virgil  in  Hell,”  and  his 
« Massacre  of  Chios,”  to  carry  out  and  improve^  the  bold 
example  which  the  classic  Gros,  in  pictures  like  his 
« Victims  of  the  Plague  at  Jaffa,”  had  set  once,  but  had 
afterwards  shrunk  back  from  and  renounced.  The  same 
rears  had  seen  a  great  popularity  growing  round  the 
English  painter  Bonington,  who  lived  in  Paris,  and  de¬ 
lighted  its  more  irreverent  spirits  with  bright  and  living 
landscapes  inspired  by  nothing  but  nature,  with  vividly 
colored  and  costumed  pieces  of  familiar  history,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Walter  Scott,  or  the  like — all  of  them  things  as 
unofficial  and  as  unclassical  as  possible.  Two  new  im¬ 
pulses  had  thus  been  put  in  evidence,  in  opposition  to 
what  was  official  and  classical,  to  the  cold  and  labored 
studio  style  of  the  Empire,  its  colorless  and  passionless 
canons  of  the  antique  and  the  sublime.  What  Gdricault 
and  Delacroix  had  represented  was  in  the  main  a  native 
impulse,  a  reaction  of  the  French  spirit  against  its  own 
austere  and  artificial  legislation,  a  claim  made  by  it  to 
range  at  large  among  past  or  contemporary  sources  for 
subjects  passionate,  agitated,  familiar,  beautiful,  or  horrible, 
and  to  combine  all  means  for  representing  them  vividly 
and  naturally,  so  as  to  strike  at  once  the  eye  and  the 
imagination.  What  Bonington  had  represented  was  the 
impulse  of  a  foreign  example  coming  in  aid  of  this  native 
impulse.  He  had  imported  into  France  a  spirit  of  free 
nature,  familiarity,  and  vivid  color,  from  England,  where 
the  spirit  already  existed. 

In  literature,  although  the  romantic  movement  had  to 
encounter  traditions  much  more  venerable  than  in  paint¬ 
ing,  and  to  overthrow  a  legislation  much  more  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  inasmuch  as  it  dated  not  from  the  time  of  David, 
but  from  the  time  of  Boileau,  the  issue  of  the  encounter 
was  destined  to  be  only  so  much  the  more  decisive  and 
brilliant.  As  in  the  case  of  painting,  so  in  the  case  of 
poetry,  the  movement  comprised  two  main  elements. 
Here  also  it  proceeded  from  two  main  impulses  —  impulses 
which  turned  quickly  into  principles.  There  was  the 
primary  impulse,  and  anon  principle,  of  a  native  reaction 
against  the  classical  theories  —  the  periwig  theories,  as  in 
those  days  they  got  to  be  called  —  of  artificial  restriction, 
of  dignity,  of  the  unities,  of  pompous  choice  and  observ¬ 
ance  in  form,  diction,  and  vocabulary,  of  solemn  and  cir- 


of  taking  example  by  other  countries  where  the  barriers 
which  had  shut  out  art  from  nature,  and  divorced  the 
sublime  from  the  grotesque,  and  cramped  the  imagination 
in  its  exercise,  had  either  been  not  so  strong  as  in  France, 
or  else  had  been  earlier  broken  down.  It  is  true  that  these 
new  elements  in  French  literature,  the  element  of  reaction 
and  the  element  of  imitation,  were  not  without  other  ele¬ 
ments  that  foreran  and  prepared  the  ground  for  them. 
Rousseau  had,  in  literature,  been  the  first  forerunner  of  the 
romantic  movement  more  than  a  half  a  century  before,  with 
his  love  of  nature  and  genius  for  the  description  of  nature, 
with  his  brooding  melancholy  and  yearning  self-tenderness, 
and  bis  genius  for  the  expression  of  those.  Bernardin  de 
St.  Pierre  had  been  in  some  sort  the  literary  successor  of 


Rousseau,  especially  as  regards  the  love  of  nature  and  the 
gift  for  her  description ;  and  it  was  he  who  introduced  into 
the  succession  the  sentiment  of  distant  and  primeval  na¬ 
ture.  Chateaubriand  was,  in  another  sort,  the  literary 
successor  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.  Chateaubriand  ex¬ 
pressed  a  still  more  intimate  and  powerful  sentiment  of 
nature,  and  in  connection  with  a  nature  more  strikingly 
distant,  virgin,  and  primeval  still.  He  possessed  a  still 
more  attractive  sense  of  self,  and  a  more  complete  rhetoric 
of  the  private  emotional  sensibilities.  And  Chateaubriand 
in  his  turn  augmented  the  succession  with  a  new  element, 
in  the  shape  of  a  passion,  partly  real  and  partly  affected, 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  and  through  the  Catholic  Church 
for  the  ideas  and  arts  of  the  Middle  Age.  He  was  the 
first  to  brin^  back  into  something  like  repute  the  name  of 
Gothic,  which  had  been  invented  by  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  as  a  badge  of  reproach  for  the  genius  and  literature 
of  all  ages  between  that  of  Augustus  C«sar  and  itself.  So 
that  the  love  of  nature,  of  reverie,  and  of  the  past,  which 
constitutes  a  good  half  of  the  romantic  spirit,  was  already 
launched  upon  the  literature  of  France.  And  while 
Chateaubriand  was  thus  preparing  the  romantic  movement 
in  creative  literature,  Stendhal,  not  a  poet  or  lover  of 
poetry,  but  a  spirit  bound  by  none  of  the  fetters  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  was  doing  something  to  prepare  it  in  criticism.  Then 
Lamartine,  the  earliest  of  the  French  poets  of  this  century, 
began  by  putting  into  lofty  and  eloquent,  but  not  com¬ 
pletely  correct  verse,  all  the  class  of  sentiments  which 
Chateaubriand  had  just  put  into  his  impassioned  prose. 
But  neither  the  new  movement,  nor  its  natural  enemies, 
had  at  first  become  fully  conscious  of  what  it  meant. 
Some  time  passed  before  it  stood  defiant  and  declared,  as 
a  movement  of  rebellion  and  emancipation.  Gothic  had 
not  yet  become  for  the  young  generation  the  one  word  of 
honor,  nor  periwig  the  one  word  of  reproach. 

Meanwhile  Victor  Hugo,  following  after  Lamartine,  had 
written  volumes  of  odes  and  ballads,  showing  a  lyric  power 
of  astonishing  range  and  versatility  in  so  young  an  author. 
By  one  of  the  most  remarkable  outbreaks  of  genius  which 
history  records,  other  young  poets  appear  almost  from  day 
to  day.  Instinctively  they  do  not  hold  by  the  old  rules  of 
poetry,  nor  follow  the  accepted  models.  To  reverie,  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  past,  they  add  passion,  familiarity,  and  the 
grotesque,  the  love  of  which  constitutes  another  half  of  the 
romantic  spirit.  They  introduce  Gothic  or  fantastic  sub¬ 
jects  ;  they  use  pedestrian  language,  every-day  words,  and 
familiar  images  ;  scandal  and  disgrace  1  they  even  go  back, 
for  forms  of  rhythm  and  examples  of  style,  to  the  licentious 
and  exploded  versifiers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  They  justify  their  irregular  flights  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad,  as  Ronsard  and  his  satellite 
rhymesters,  Joachim  du  Bellay  and  the  rest,  had  called 
themselves  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  quote  the 
precedent  of  all  those  writers,  from  Villon  down  to  Th4o- 
phile  Viaud,  who  had  been  supposed  put  out  of  fashion 
tbrever  by  the  correct  maxims  of  Malherbe  and  Balzac, 
and  following  these,  of  the  great  Boileau.  The  new  poets 
flouted  the  great  Boileau  as  a  pedagogue  of  Parnassus,  the 
young  blas^emers  I  and  would  have  it  that  true  French 
poetry,  so  far  from  beginning  with  him,  had  died  with  him, 
and  was  destined  to  be  revived  in  no  other  hands  than 
their  own.  The  old  French  poetry  and  romance,  —  the 
poetiy  and  romance  of  Gothic  nations,  such  as  England 
and  Germany,  — that  was  all  they  would  hear  of.  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Goethe  ;  Byron  and  Scott;  Hamlet,  Romeo, 
VVerther,  Faust,  Harold,  Quentin  Durward ;  these,  and 
such  as  these,  were  the  names  they  talked  of  alongside  of 
the  national  names  of  Ronsard  and  Rabelais.  Swn  the 
defenders  of  French  tradition,  of  propriety  and  the  unities, 
took  arms ;  soon  the  critics  arose  in  their  orthodoxy,  and 
tried  to  extinguish  the  young  band.  Then  the  fight  grew 
fast  and  furious.  “  Savages  I  ”  cried  the  old  school ; 
“  Mummies  I”  retorted  the  new.  The  animosity  on  one 
side,  the  ardor  and  brotherly  enthusiasm  on  the  other, 
were  such  as  have  hardly  ever  been  known  in  any  literary 
debate.  The  debates  for  and  against  the  Lake  school  in 
England  had  been  nothing  to  it —  as  indeed  the  Lake 
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school  had  not  had  occasion  to  conceive  their  cause  so 
comprehensively,  or  in  so  fiery  and  proselytizing  a  spirit. 
All  which,  in  the  development  of  English  literature,  took 
place  at  several  dates  bctbre  and  after  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  among  isolated  or  even  opposed  groups,  was 
in  France  concentrated  into  one  mighty  aud  simultaneous 
effort  It  was  as  if  the  antiquarian  spirit  of  Chattcrton, 
the  spirit  which  published  the  “  Percy  Ballads,”  the  spirit 
of  Wordsworth’s  “  Prefaces,”  the  spirit  of  Shelley’s  “  De¬ 
fence  of  Poetry,”  the  spirit  of  Keats,  both  in  his  instinct  for 
real  anti(j[uity  and  his  contempt  for  false,  the  mediaeval 
spirit  of  Scott,  the  spirit  of  Byron’s  poetry  and  of  Bowles’s 
arguments  against  Byron  at  once,  the  spirit  of  “  Lara  ” 
aud  of  the  “  Idiot  Boy  ”  together,  the  spirit  of  the  Satanic 
school  and  the  spirit  of  the  Natural  school  —  it  was  as  if  all 
these,  the  separate  and  often  antagonistic  phases  or  mo¬ 
ments  of  literary  innovation  in  England,  had  been,  in  this 
latter-day  France,  concentrated  and  reconciled,  'l  o  these 
came  also  the  spirit  of  “  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,”  and  of 
Lessing  in  his  “  Dramatic  Letters.”  All  this  was  rolled 
together  into  a  consistent  and  passionate  body  of  doctrine ; 
the  body  of  doctrine  was  applied  and  enforced  by  talents 
of  a  temper  not  to  be  gainsaid ;  at  the  contact  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  it  exploded  with  all  the  uproar  and  fire  of  a  great  and 
concerted  reformation.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Sainte-Beuve, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  were  in  early  days  some  of  the  most 
devoted  and  distinguished  meml^rs  of  the  new  school  of 
poetry.  But  Victor  Hugo  stood  as  iu  hero  for  the  outside 
enthusiast ;  he  was  the  idol  of  the  youth  of  Paris,  which  at 
that  moment  occupied  itself  with  nothing  but  art  and 
poetry.  It  was  he  who  had  consecrated  the  “  hymen  of  the 
sublime  and  the  grotesque,”  in  the  words  of  a  youthful 
admirer,  using  a  classic  phrase  for  a  romantic  fact.  It  was 
he  who  had  thrust  the  new  principles  forward  against  op¬ 
position,  to  the  point  of  bringing  them  to  the  tost  of  the 
stage.  In  his  famous  preface  to  his  first  play  of  “  Crom¬ 
well,”  he  had  exposed  the  principles  of  a  renovated  and 
romantic  drama  with  a  penetration  and  comprehensiveness 
which  proved  him  as  great  a  master  of  prose  analysis  as  of 
poetical  composition.  “  Cromwell  ”  was  not  an  acting 
play ;  but  now  he  had  written  “  Hernani :  ”  he  had  pre” 
pared  for  the  stage  a  subject  of  Spanish  romance ;  and  it 
was  going  to  be  actually  performed  in  spite  of  all  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  behooved  young  France  to  make  sure  of  a  triumph 
for  “  Hernani,”  or  at  any  rate  to  make  sure  that  it  should 
not  be  hooted  down  by  the  cabals  and  intolerance  of  the 


support  of  his  play  against  the  Philistine,  the  orthodox, 
the  grocer,  and  the  cit,  upon  a  corps  of  volunteers  to  be 
brought  to  the  field  by  enthusiasm,  and  not  by  hire.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  parcels  of  tickets  were  distributed  by  the  frieiuls 
of  ^the  poet  to  safe  and  chosen  spirits  among  students  of 
law,  medicine,  and  art,  artists’  pupils,  and  all  the  youth 
who  had  kindled  with  the  romantic  enthusiasm.  Every 
one  knows  the  description  of  that  famous  afternoon :  the 
dismay  of  the  polite  and  respectable  portions  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  when  they  assembled  and  found  pit  and  galleries,  and 
every  corner  where  a  venal  opposition  might  be  supposed 
to  lurk,  in  the  possession  of  an  army  of  the  brigand  and 
Bohemian  youth.  The  felt  hats,  the  flowing  hair  and 
unshorn  faces,  the  vagaries  of  velvet  and  rainbow  color  in 
their  costume,  declared  these  for  the  sacred  band  of 
romanticism.  Their  lyric  ardor  —  for  they  had  been 
penned  there  since  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  their  stock  of 
sausages  and  chocolate  sticks  had  long  since  come  to  an 
end  —  was  exasperated  to  the  utmost  pitch  by  hunger  and 
impatience. 

Conspicuous  among  the  band  w*8  one  tall  and  handsome 
vouug  man,  with  a  pale  face  and  well  cut  features,  who 
had  an  unusual  profusion  of  hair  about  his  shoulders,  and 
wore  a  pair  of  light  green  trousers  with  black  velvet 
stripes,  a  coat  with  immense  velvet  facings,  and  an  over¬ 
coat  of  light  gray  lined  with  green  satin.  But  all  these, 
and  the  %ure  of  the  wearer  together,  were  eclipsed  by  one 
particular  item  of  his  splendor;  one  garment  the  most 
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mirific,  phosphoric,  phantasmagoric,  and  meteoric  (the 
adjectives  are  the  wearer’s  own,  as  he  remembers  it 
through  the  mists  of  forty  years  —  and  he  is  still  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  his  vocabulary),  that  ever  flamed  upon  the  person 
of  a  human  creature ;  one  waistcoat,  cut  from  a  sheet  of 
fiery  scarlet  satin  into  the  form  of  a  Milan  corslet  or  a 
Valois  doublet,  and  emitting  that  night  a  radiance  so 
dazzling  and  so  supernatural  that  the  companies  of  the 
enemy  were  aghast,  and  saw  in  it  a  signal  comet  of  convul- 
sion.  The  wearer  of  the  waistcoat  was  M.  Theophile 
Gautier,  then  an  artist’s  pupil  of  eighteen,  and  the  author 
of  the  phrase  about  the  hymen  of  the  sublime  and  the 
grotestiue.  Both  by  his  reputation  and  his  person,  M. 
Thdophile  Gautier  presently  became  one  of  the  best  known 
figures  in  the  modern  world  of  Paris.  But  the  renown  of 
the  red  waistcoat  hung  about  him,  and  assumed  propor¬ 
tions  more  than  historical.  It  became  the  mystic  type  and 
legendary  banner  of  all  that  which  had  been  known  as  the 
second  phase  in  the  history'  of  the  romantic  movement  in 
France.  One  of  the  last  things  written  by  Gautier  before 
his  death  was  a  paper  in  which  he  professed  to  set  in  its 
true  light  this  particular  history  of  the  red  waistcoat 
“  Cy  finit  la  lkuknde  DU  oii.ET  ROUGE,”  he  Wrote  on 
the  fifth  of  last  May,  at  the  close  of  one  of  a  series  of 
teuilletons  in  the  Bien  Public,  designed  to  constitute  a 
general  history  of  the  romantic  movement.  But  the  life  ot' 
the  wearer  himself  was  about  to  be  as  a  tale  that  is  told; 
he  died  on  the  23d  of  October,  and  the  series  was  lell  un¬ 
finished. 

For  English  readers  who  pick  up  their  French  literature 
ignorantly  and  by  the  way.  Gautier  was  chiefly  known  as 
a  writer  of  popular  books  of  travel,  or  again  of  short  stories, 
or  critical  teuilletons  on  painting  and  the  drama  in  the 
newspajwrs.  Scarcely  any  one  who  reads  any  French 
literature  at  all  but  will  have  come  across,  whether  at 
railwiiy  Ixwkstalls  in  vacation  or  otherwise,  one  of  the 
volumes  of  travellers’  descriptions,  such  as  “  Tra  Los 
Montes,”  —  the  earliest  of  them  all,  —  such  as  the  “  Voyarc 
en  Kussie,”  the  “  Italic,”  the  “  Quand  on  Voyage,”  and  the 
rest ;  or  again,  one  of  the  volumes  of  short  stories,  such  as 
that  called  “  Romans  et  Contes,”  or  “  La  Peau  de  Tigre.” 
And  if  he  has  been  a  reader  at  all  awake  to  the  quauties 
and  subtleties  of  literature,  he  will  have  perceived  that  he 
had  to  do  with  a  writer  of  no  common  genius  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  narrative.  He  will  not  fail  to  nave  been  struck, 
in  the  travels,  with  the  surprising  range  and  richness  of 
Gautier’s  vocabulary,  with  the  vivacity  of  his  observation, 
the  brilliant  and  picturesque  color  of  his  descriptive  writ¬ 
ing,  or  what  we  by  a  bad  phrase  call  word-painting,  the 
facile  transitions  of  his  manner  from  lyric  energy  to  play¬ 
fulness,  the  quality  of  the  playfulness  itself,  in  which  the 
large  buffoonery  of  Rabelais,  and  the  fantastic  sharpness 
and  glittering  imprevu  of  Heine,  seem  to  be  infused  with  a 
new  tincture  of  the  slang  of  the  Paris  boulevards.  In  the 
stories,  he  will  have  observed  the  writer’s  clear  and  sym¬ 
metrical  arrangement  of  what  he  has  to  tell,  his  elastic 
power  in  passages  both  of  humor  and  tenderness,  his  limpid 
narrative  which  flows  with  equal  ease  in  the  channels  of 
mystical  and  obscure  imagination,  and  in  those  of  daily 
observation  and  pleasantry.  But  behind  the  Gautier  of 
the  travels,  the  tales,  and  the  criticisms,  there  was  another 
and  more  significant  Gautier,  who  was  but  slightly  known 
to  the  En^ish  reader.  Even  for  the  general  French 
restder,  the  more  significant  man  in  him  was  almost  put 
out  of  sight  by  the  uiore  commonplace.  Or,  m  M.  Sain^ 
Bcuve  says  of  him,  writing  in  1863,  “  Gautier  the  critic, 
Gautier  the  writer  of  the  charming  newspaper  articles  you 
read  every  day,  does  Gautier  the  poet  wrong ;  ”  or  again, 
“  there  is  one  Gautier,  the  customary  and  handy  one  ;  and 
another  Gautier  whom  only  the  initiated  properly  kno* 
and  relish.”  ■  u  i,'. 

The  artistic  and  literary  epoch  to  which  Gautier  by  ^ 
first  appearance  belonged,  and  on  which,  for  the  sake  o  • 
clear  idea  concerning  the  early  surroundings  of  his  K®'**“* 
we  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long,  was  certainly  one  ot 
most  brilliant,  if  with  a  brilliancy  that  has  soon  burnt  down, 
that  the  world  has  known.  Since,  then,  the  handy  an 
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go, tomary  Gautier  is  by  common  consent  one  of  the  most 
charming  writers  of  his  brilliant  age,  and  by  the  consent 
of  the  initiated  one  of  the  most  significant  also,  a  few  pages 
will  not  be  wasted  upon  the  consideration  of  his  literary 
career  and  character. 

Th^philo  Gautier  was  born  at  Tarbes,  in  the  Hautes 
Pyrenees,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1811.  He  was  brought 
by  his  family  early  to  Paris.  Gautier  the  father  was  a 
jfood  Latinist,  and  Gautier  the  son  showed  himself  a  for¬ 
ward  student  at  the  College  Charlemagne.  It  is  recorded 
of  him  that  the  authors  whom  he  cared  most  about  as  a 
■tudent  were  not  the  authors  of  the  classical  age  of  Roman 
literature  —  not  the  Augustan  cycle,  but  the  pra-classical 
writers  down  to  Catullus,  and  the  post-classical  writers 
after  Lucan.  That  is  a  taste  revealing  already  an  ap|3e- 
tite  for  the  unusual  and  the  super-refined,  for  peculiar 
literary  flavors,  those  of  a  period  of  early  passion,  energy, 
and  symplicity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  period  of  late  inge¬ 
nuity  and  elaborated  rhetoric  on  the  other.  Next  came  an 
I  enthusiasm  for  the  early  French  writers,  Rabelais,,  Bran- 
I  time,  and  the  Gothic  ”  poets.  At  the  same  time,  while 
I  itill  a  mere  boy,  and  undecided  as  to  his  vocation,  Gautier 

;  became  a  student  of  art  as  well  as  of  letters,  and  put  him- 

I  lelf  in  the  atelier  of  a  painter  of  the  school  of  rrud’hon 
named  Kioult,  living  hard  by  the  Colldge  Charlemagne. 
Here  he  begun  by  painting  a  few  classical  pictures,  and 
eren  writing  a  few  classical  poems.  But  the  ideas  that 

were  in  the  air,  the  ideas  of  ait’s  liberation  and  of  the  ro¬ 
mantics,  came  to  ^ain  entire  possession  of  him.  according 
to  the  bent  both  of  his  studies  and  his  natural  bias.  In  all 
the  army  of  studio  pupils,  raping,  —  and  the  studios  were 
the  great  forcing  ground  of  the  new  ideas,  —  there  was  then 
no  more  fervent  young  romantic  than  he.  He  writes  let¬ 
ters  in  familiar  heroic  verse  to  his  friends,  showing  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  and  in  their  new  liberty  of  style,  and 
their  violation  of  the  old  rules  of  metrical  movement  and 
pause,  forming  a  close  and  natural  parallel  to  the  Epistles 
i  of  Keats.  “  Stop,”  says  Gautier  to  his  friend  —  “  stop,  and 
let  ns  have  a  pleasant  talk  by  the  fireside  :  ”  — 

Nous  causerons  de  quelque  jeune  fille, 

Dont  la  Ihvre  sourit,  dont  la  prunelle  brille, 

£t  que  nous  avons  vue,  cn  promcnant  un  jour, 

I  Passer  devant  nos  yeux  comme  un  ange  d’^amour; 

I  De  nos  auteurs  cheris,  Victor  et  Saintc-Beuve, 

I  Aigles  audacieux,  qui  d’une  route  neuve 
I  Et  d’obstacles  seme'e  ont  tentd  les  hasards, 

Malgre  les  coups  de  bee  de  mille  geais  criards ; 

Et  d’Alfred  de  Vigny,  qui  d’une  main  savante 
Dessina  de  Cinq-Mars  la  figure  vivante  ; 

Et  d’Alfred  de  Musset  et  d’Antoni  Descamps ; 

Et  d’eux  tous  done  la  voix  chante  de  nouveaux  chants ; 

Des  vieux  qu’un  sihcle  ingrat  en  s’avan^ant  oublie, 

Guillaume  de  Lorris,  dont  I’oeuvre  inaccomplie, 

Podtique  hdritage,  aux  mains  dc  Clopinel 
Aprbs  la  mort  passa,  monument  dternel 
De  la  langne  an  berceau  ;  Pierre  Vidal,  trouvhre 
Dont  le  luth  tour  k  tour  gracieux  et  sdvhre, 

Sous  les  plafonds  omds  de  nobles  panonceaux, 

Dans  lenrs  Idles  charmait  les  comtes  provenqeaux; 

Peyrols  I’aventurier,  qui  rime  en  Palestine 
Quelque  amoureux  tenson  qu’k  sa  belle  il  destine  ; 

Le  bon  Alain  Chartier,  Rutebceuf  le  conteur. 

Sire  Gaise-Bruley,  Hubert  le  traducteur, 

Maitre  Cldment  Marot,  madamc  Marguerite, 

De  ses  jolis  disains  la  muse  favorite ; 

Villon,  et  Rabelais,  cet  Homhre  moquenr, 

Dont  le  sarcasme,  aigu  comme  un  poignard,  an  coeur 
De  chaque  vice  plonge,  et  des  foudres  du  Pape 
N’ayant  cure,  I’atteint  sons  la  pourpre  et  la  chape ; 

Car  nous  aimons  tous  deux  les  tours  hardis  et  forts 
Mais  naifs  cependant  et  placds  sans  efforts, 

L’originalitd,  la  puissance  comique 

Qu’on  trouve  en  ces  bouquin8,k  couverture  antique, 

Dont  la  marge  a  janni  sous  les  doigts  studieux 
De  vingt  commentateurs,  nos  patients  a'ieux. 

Quand  nous  anrons  assez  cansd  littdratnre. 

Nous  ehang^rons  de  texte  et  parlerons  peintnre. 

There  is  a  mirror  of  the  entire  school  and  its  preoccupa¬ 
tions —  a  pretty  girl  seen  in  the  street;  the  cherished 


poets,  Victor  Hugo  and  Sainte-Beuve,  clearing  their  way, 
like  the  eagles  they  are,  despite  the  clamor  and  mobbinw 
of  the  jays ;  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Mus?et,  and  all 
the  fellowship  of  those  who  sing  new  songs ;  and  then  the 
reinstated  generation  of  the  Gothics ;  the  troubadours  of 
Provence ;  the  fathers  of  French  romance  ;  Margaret  of 
Navarre  and  her  poet  Cldment  Marot ;  Villon  ;  Rabelais  ; 
tbe  simplicity  and  vigorous  vein  of  all  these  early  masters. 
Or  else,  if  one  is  tired  of  literature,  the  talk  shall  run  upon 
painting.  The  intimate  connection  of  literature  and  paint¬ 
ing  in  this  school,  the  fellowship  and  unanimity  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  the  men  of  letters  and  the  artists,  was  one  of  the 
things  most  peculiar  to  it.  Hence,  in  part,  came  that  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  vocabulary  newly  rich,  technical,  and  full, 
that  felicitous  trick  of  the  mot  propre  in  all  kinds  of  de¬ 
scription,  which  was  one  of  its  just  boasts.  Thdophile 
Gautier  was  not  alone  in  hanging  balanced,  as  he  did  for  a 
time,  between  the  two  professions.  In  the  group,  or  pttil 
cenacle,  as  they  called  themselves,  of  young  talents  who 
formed  the  Jeune  France  of  1830-1833,  there  were  poets, 
painters,  architects,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  or  men  whose 
vocations  floated  between  all  of  these ;  and  the  follower  of 
one  art  understood  and  was  enthusiastic  about  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  methods  of  every  other.  This  particular  gr.aip 
formed  itself  immediately  after  the  “  Hernani  ”  days,  and  at 
a  time  when  certain  of  the  original  champions  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  cause  were  falling  off  from  it,  or  going  other  ways  of 
their  own.  Sainte-Beuve  was  one  of  these ;  and  records 
the  alarm  protiuced  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  earlier 
comrades  of  Victor  Hugo  by  the  ferocious  aspect  and  as¬ 
tounding  demeanor  of  this  new  band  of  his  admirers. 
They  were  not  as  the  members  of  the  earlier  cenacle,  to 
which  he  himself  had  belonged.  There  used  to  be  strange 
doings  at  the  rooms  of  the  “  Impasse  du  Doyennd,”  and  at 
the  suppers  at  the  “  Petit  Moulin  Rouge.”  The  former 
was  a  meeting-place  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  home 
where  Gautier  lived  with  his  friends  Arsbne  Houssaye  and 
Rogier.  Gautier  himself  has  twice  sketched  the  portraits 
of  the  group  —  once  at  the  time,  and  again  with  amused 
retrospection  in  the  unfinished  series  of  articles  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  He  has  told  of  their  watchwords,  their 
fashions,  their  eccentricities,  their  determination  to  be 
Byronic  and  rebellious,  and  to  look  it,  their  libations  of 
cheap  wine  out  of  the  skull  of  a  drummer  killed  at  Moscow. 
The  principal  figures  beside  himself  were  Gdrard  de  Ner¬ 
val,  the  translator  of  Goethe,  and  Pdtrus  Borel,  the  poet  of 
the  “  Rhapsodies,”  the  two  friends  through  whom  the  young 
champion  of  the  red  waistcoat  had  been  introduced,  a  few 
months  after  that  celebrated  appearance,  to  the  person  of 
the  hero  of  his  adoration.  Then  there  was  the  designer 
and  engraver  Cdlestin  Nanteuil,  the  sculptor  Jean  dn 
Seigneur,  calling  himself  JeAan  du  Seigneur,  out  of  love 
for  archaic  fashions ;  young  writers  whose  names  were 
Theophile  Dondey  and  Auguste  Maquet,  but  who  by  ana¬ 
gram,  and  out  of  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Great  Britain, 
dubbed  themselves  respectively  Philothde  O’Neddy  and 
Augustus  Mac-Keat;  and  others  whom  it  is  too  long  to 
name  ;  all  living  in  a  forcing-house  seven  times  heatedi  of 
artistic  enthusiasms,  an  atmosphere  of  the  ideas  and  pas¬ 
sions  which  both  mature  and  exhaust  those  who  live  in 
tliem  early.  The  precocity  of  the  talents  of  this  circle  was 
astonishing.  The  leaders  of  the  new  poetry  were  none  of 
them  older  than  the  century  ;  the  members  of  the  petit 
cenacle  were  many  of  them  ten  years  younger.  They  were 
poets  who  at  twenty  had  mastered  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
French  language  as  a  vehicle  for  poetry  ;  had  enriched  the 
language  to  an  incalculable  extent  out  of  its  ancient  stores ; 
and  had  poured  upon  French  literature  a  profusion  of 
pieces  as  finished,  as  rich  in  movement  and  metre,  as 
varied,  as  picturesque,  as  lyric,  as  the  old  pKietry  of  the 
days  before  the  pedagogic  canons.  They  were  at  the  same 
time  spirits  who,  before  twenty,  had  gone  the  whole  round 
of  ideals,  illusions,  passions,  sensations,  experiences.  The 
fever  of  the  motlern  world  burned  in  them  at  its  hottest. 
Beneath  what  was  boyish  in  their  extravagances  of  out¬ 
ward  bearing,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  affronted  the 
Philistine  and  placarded  their  artistic  enthusiasms,  there 
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resided  the  premature  exhaustion  coming  from  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  sensations  too  rapid  and  too  intense.  It  is  a  per¬ 
petual  research  of  sensations.  Horror  and  the  grotes({ue, 
in  all  sorts  of  terrible  or  unwholesome  forms,  t^e  their 
place  among  the  artistic  cravings  and  artistic  indulgences, 
alongside  of  beauty  and  romance.  There  is  absolutely  no 
restraint  and  no  shame,  one  would  almost  say  no  choice,  in 
the  pursuit  of  poignant  experiec  ;e8 ;  there  is  only  the 
sovereign  rule  of  expressing  your  experiences,  when  you 
have  caught  them,  in  the  most  finished  and  subtlest  forms 
of  art  you  can.  Art  for  art,  and  nothing  but  art,  that  is 
the  instinctive  law  of  the  school.  They  despise  and  scoff 
at  politics  as  an  occupation  totally  second-rate,  bourgeois, 
or,  what  is  the  last  epithet  of  depreciation,  garde  nalionale. 
They  know  nothing  of  social  interests,  nothing  of  utilita¬ 
rian  ideas,  nothing  of  “  progress,”  nothing  of  the  multitude; 
they  care  only  to  stimulate,  to  develop,  and  to  express 
their  own  powers  of  acutely  imagining,  enjoying,  or  shud¬ 
dering.  Snuddering — for  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  romances 
of  “  Bug-Jargal  ”  and  “  Han  d’Islande,”  had  early  added 
the  shudder,  the  sensations  of  the  monstrous,  the  agonized, 
and  the  grotesque,  in  their  extreme  degree,  to  the  scale  of 
feelings  to  be  addressed  by  modern  French  literature.  So 
had  modern  French  painting  begun  with  horror,  in  the 
“  Massacre  of  Chios,”  and  the  “  Raft  of  the  Medusa.” 

This  fondness  for  horror,  alongside  of  an  equal  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  beauty,  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  art  and 
literature  of  the  epoch.  The  crapauderies  of  Victor  Hugo 
—  that  was  the  word  invented  for  them  by  Gautier  long  1^- 
fore  the  famous  episode  of  the  toad  in  the  “  Legend  of  the 
Ages  ”  had  been  thought  of — the  crapauderies  of  Victor 
Hugo  always  seem  to  be  dependent,  more  or  less,  on  a  so¬ 
cial  sentiment,  a  desire  of  exciting  compassion  or  indigna¬ 
tion  by  the  display  of  suffering,  a  desire  of  extending,  like 
Rembrandt,  the  circle  of  imaginative  sympathies  so  as  to 
include  the  hideous,  the  squalid,  and  the  despised.  But 
Gautier,  and  some  of  his  followers  still  more,  while  they 
put  social  sentiment  utterly  away  from  them,  are  perfectly 
ready  to  dwell  on  toads,  wounds,  and  carrion  ;  nay,  dwell 
on  them  with  evident  delight.  It  is,  literally,  that  one  sen¬ 
sation  seems  to  them  as  good  as  another,  provided  only,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  poignant,  intense,  and  rare.  Gautier 
himself,  in  some  of  his  poems  and  tales,  expresses  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  innocency,  of  maiden  grace  and  purity,  just  as 
well  as  if  he  had  never  dwelt  on  things  hideous  and  impure 
at  all. 

But  we  must  not  let  ourselves  go  to  the  criticism  of  a 
whole  epoch,  school,  or  set ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid 
that  when  the  special  figure  with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  so 
much  identified,  when  we  first  meet  him,  with  a  particular 
school  and  set.  Thdophile  Gautier  comes  before  us,  then, 
as  a  youthful  worshipper  of  Victor  Hugo  (and  that  worship 
he  never  lost)  and  as  feeling  his  own  independent  way 
towards  artistic  expression.  His  first  volume  of  verses  is 
published  when  he  is  nineteen,  in  the  “  Hernani  ”  year,  with 
the  epigraph,  “  Oh,  si  je  puis  un  jour  1  ”  He  is  already 
complete  master  of  poetical  form  ;  and  seems  determined 
to  give  himself  up  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  that  art. 
Two  of  the  principal  currents  in  his  genius,  the  current 
which  leads  him  to  the  simple  and  delighted  contemplation 
of  external  natural  beauty,  and  another  current  which  leads 
him  to  brood  on  physical  corruption,  the  things  of  the  sep¬ 
ulchre  and  the  charnel-house,  are  already  expressed  in  this 
volume  of  etirly  verse. 

Sur  la  bruyfere  arro8<$e 
l)e  ros^e ; 

Sur  le  buisson  d’^glantier ; 

Sur  les  ombreuses  futaies ; 

Sur  les  haies 

Croissant  au  bord  du  sender. 

Sur  la  modeste  et  petite 
Margudrite, 

Qui  penche  son  front  rdvant ; 

Sur  le  seigle,  verte  houle 
Que  deroule 

Le  caprice  aild  du  vent ; 
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Sur  les  prds,  sur  la  colline 
Qui  s’incline 
Vers  le  champ  bariold 
De  pittoresques  guirlandes ; 

Sur  les  landes, 

Sur  le  grand  orme  Isold, 

La  demoiselle  se  berce ; 

£t  s’il  perce 

Dans  la  brume,  au  bord  du  eiel, 

Un  rayon  qui  scintille, 

£lle  brille 

Comme  un  regard  d’ Ariel. 

Traversant  prds  des  charmilles, 

Les  families 

Des  bourdonnants  moucherons, 

Elle  se  mele  k  leur  ronde 
Vagabonde, 

Et  comme  cux  ddcrit  des  ronds. 

Bientot  elle  vole  et  joue 
Sous  la  roue 

Du  jjt  d’eau  qui,  s’dlan^ant 
Dans  les  airs,  retombe,  roule 
Et  s’dcoule 

En  un  ruisseau  bruissant 

Plus  rapide  que  la  brise, 

Elle  frise 

Dans  son  vol  capricieux, 

L’cau  transparente  oil  se  mire 
Et  s’admire 

Le  saule  au  front  soucieux ; 

Oil,  s’cntr’ouvrant  blancs  et  jaunes, 

Prds  des  aunes, 

Les  deux  ndnuphars  en  fleurs, 

Au  grd  du  flot  qui  gazouille 
Et  les  mouille, 

Etalent  leurs.dcux  couleurs ; 

Oil  se  baigne  le  nuage ; 

Oil  voyage 

Le  ciel  d’dtd  souriant ; 

Oil  le  solcil  plongc,  tremble, 

Et  resscmble 
Au  beau  solcil  d’Orient- 

Et  quant  la  grise  hirondelle 
Auprds  d’elle 
Passe,  et  ride  a  plis  d’azur 
Dans  sa  chasse  circulaire, 

L’onde  claire, 

Elle  s’enfuit  d’un  vol  sttr. 

Bois  qui  chantent,  fraiches  plaines 
D’odcurs  plcines. 

Lacs  de  moire,  cotcaux  bleus, 

Ciel  oil  le  nuage  passe. 

Large  cspace, 

Monts  aux  rochers  anguleux  ; 

Voilk  rimmense  domaine 
Oil  promenc 

Scs  caprices,  fleur  des  airs. 

La  demoiselle  naerde, 

Diaprde 

De  reflets  roses  et  verts. 

Dans  son  dtroite  famille. 

Quelle  fille 

N’a  pas  vingt  fois  souhaitd, 

Reveuse,  d’dtre  comme  elle 
Demoiselle, 

Demoiselle  on  libertd  1 

Than  this  fresh,  this  sunny  and  dancing  little  Itoc  of  the 
demoiselle  —  the  dragon  fly —  there  can  be  no  better  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  sort  of  thing  the  new  school  had  done,  in  rfr 
viving  the  nimble  and  intricate  measures  of  the  old  lync 
poets  of  the  Pleiads,  in  animating  and  giving  color  to 
French  verse  with  a  vocabulary  of  new  range,  lightneM, 
precision,  vivid  pictorial  and  descriptive  exactness.  In 
those  sweet  stanzas,  and  in  plenty  of  others  in  this  first  book 
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jnd  afterwards,  there  is  nothing  of  hobgoblinry,  corruption,  I  in  his  heart  he  is  never  cheated ;  in  his  inmost  self  is  always 
1  of  the  charnel-house,  there  is  only  the  healthiest  out-door  |  miserable  and  always  hungry  after  something  else. 

feeling.  Bu*'  in  next  edition  of  the  poems,  published  in  |  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  that  is  the  expression  of  a 
1833,  the  grim  or  diabolic  element  announces  itself  more  perfectly  sincere  passion  of  the  human  spirit  in  a  certain 
distinctly.  The  principal  piece  of  the  volume  is  an  alle-  phase,  and  that  it  is  expressed  here  with  extraordinary 
^ry,  in  a  spirit  of  Teutonic  devilry  and  French  gallantry  eloquence,  subtlety,  and  intensity.  There  is  as  little  doubt, 

I  combined ;  a  tale  of  witchcraft  and  nightmare,  of  which  the  we  should  say,  that  the  human  spirit  made  for  that  phase 

descriptions  are  vivid  enough  to  make  your  blood  alter-  of  passion  is  made  also  to  forget  the  ideal  of  its  longing, 

nately  boil  and  freeze.  Its  moral  has  to  do  with  the  noth-  and  by  degrees  to  content  itself  with  the  semblances.  It 

ingness  of  pleasure,  and  how  love  turns  to  ashes,  and  has  begun  by  confounding  the  worship  of  beauty  with  the 

beauty  to  a  skeleton  in  the  embrace ;  but  it  is  not  the  claim  to  possess  it.  Might  not  one  say :  “  The  beauty 

moral,  it  is  the  execution,  not  the  allegory,  but  the  pictures  in  j)eople  or  things  that  is  good  for  any  one  in  life  is  a  rela- 

altemately  terrible  and  voluptuous,  which  lay  most  hold  tive  and  terrene  thing,  dependent  on  a  hundred  associa- 

[  upon  the  reader.  tions  and  accidents  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  and 

These  volumes  of  poetry  did  not  win  for  their  young  necessarily  very  different  from  that  beauty  in  people  and 
writer  any  great  popularity  ;  not,  for  instance,  anything  things  which  may  be  the  just  ideal  and  goo<l  for  every  one 
like  the  popularity  which  Alfred  de  Musset  was  winning  to  worship  in  imagination  and  to  admire  in  art.  The  mind 
for  himself  at  the  same  moment.  Gautier  remained  as  yet  which  has  found  out  the  particular  human  or  natural  beauty 

unknown,  or  nearly  unknown,  outside  the  circle  of  his  im-  that  suits  it  best  in  life  will  endeavor  to  live  in  possession 

mediate  comrades  of  the  Kue  du  Doyenne.  And  these  of  that  beauty,  and  at  peace  with  its  neighbors,  who  shall 
must  have  been  the  years  of  his  fullest  and  most  troubled  also  live  each  in  possession,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  beauty 
inward  life.  We  have  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  pre-  which  is  individually  best  for  them.  And  each  and  all 
cocity  of  the  men  of  this  generation,  of  the  range  of  emo-  may  so  take  their  part  in  admiration  of  the  supreme  ideals 
tions  many  of  them  had  gone  through,  of  the  ideals  they  of  human  and  natural  beauty,  in  so  far  as  art  and  the  im- 
had  exhausted,  of  the  experiences,  inward  or  outward,  they  j  agination  shall  have  been  able  to  realize  them.  The  mind, 
had  sucked  dry,  as  well  as  of  the  prodigious  artistic  re-  |  on  the  other  hand,  which  will  put  up  with  nothing  but  the 
sources  of  which  they  had  made  themselves  the  masters,  |  supreme  ideal  for  its  own  individual  share,  and  wants  its 
almost  before  the  full  age  of  manhood.  At  twenty-five,  i  own  self  to  embrace  and  be  possessed  of  and  identified  in 
Th^phile  Gautier,  ceasing  to  express  himself  exclusively  life  with  the  things  which  are  only  realized  by  art  at  its 
by  poetry,  published  a  prose  romance,  which  the  inner  circle  perfection  and  imagination  at  its  highest  —  that  mind  is 
of  his  admirers,  those  whom  M.  Sainte-Beuve  would  un-  certainly  in  danger.  It  is  in  danger  of  snatching  at  sem- 
derstand  by  the  “  initiated,”  regard  as  the  capital  expression  blances  until  it  satiates  itself  with  them,  and  forgets  the 
of  his  genius.  Now  this  prose  romance,  in  its  machinery  ideal.  That  is,  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  complacently 
and  images,  being  so  unshamed  and  profligate  as  to  be  ac-  into  the  snares  of  vulgar  voluptuousness,  vulgar  magnin- 
eording  to  English  ideas  utterly  intolerable,  and  scarcely  cence,  vulgar  ostentation.  The  ‘  marble,  purple,  and  gold  ’ 
tolerable  even  according  to  French  ideas,  and  yet  being  too  of  its  dreams,  the  absolute  ‘form,  color,  and  light  ’  which 

important  to  be  passed  over,  we  can  only  try  in  a  few  sen-  it  has  craved  to  possess  for  its  own,  are  apt  to  fade  in  the 

tences  to  say  what  is  the  mood  of  mind  to  which  it  gives  luxurious  realities  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  inconceiv- 

i  expre.'sion.  It  is  the  expression,  then,  of  a  mind  intensely  able  goddess  of  its  search  is  apt  to  disappear  in  one  or 

in  love  with  beauty,  possessed  with  the  intimate  and  ideal  many  of  the  courtesans  of  the  Quartier  Breda.” 
passion  of  beauty  above  all  other  passions,  and  feeling  ill  And  now  we  have  said  it.  The  dreaming  D’Albert  is 
at  ease  in  the  society  among  which  it  exists.  D’Albert,  the  apt  to  become  the  enjoying  Fortunio.  Dreams  of  that 
hero,  is  as  full  of  unsatisfied  longings  as  any  Rene  or  Wer-  complexion  stand  half  way  between  the  misanthropic 
ther.  When  any  one  of  his  longings  does  get  realized,  he  reveries  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  between  Werther, 
is  horrified  by  the  little  pleasure  which  the  realization  Childe  Harold,  and  Rene,  and  the  practical  luxuries  ami 
brings  him.  lie  is  haunted  by  the  desire  of  loving;  he  pomps,  the  millionaire  riot  and  sensual  dazzle,  of  its  mid- 

tries  to  love;  but  he  is  so  made  that  what  he  can  alone  die  period.  They  contain  a  mystical  or  metaphysical 

really  love  must  be  ideal  beauty,  that  is,  in  his  sense,  phys-  element  by  which  they  belong  to  the  time  before  them,  the 

ical  beauty  ideally  perfect.  His  passion  for  things  phys-  element  of  discontent  and  vast  uneasy  spiritual  hunger, 

i^ly  beautiful  has  completely  thrust  out  all  moral  dis-  They  also  contain  a  material  and  positive  element,  the 
tinctions  as  to  himself  or  others;  they  have  no  room  in  element  of  voluptuous  living  and  love  of  splendor,  by 

his  nature.  They  baffle  and  escape  him  as  much  as  if  he  which  they  belong  to  the  time  after  them.  For  a  brief 

had  been  a  pagan  in  pagan  times.  And  yet  he  cannot  get  moment,  and  in  a  constitution  of  strong  original  sensibility 
altogether  rid  of  the  centuries  since  paganism,  and  of  what  to  impressions  of  beauty  and  art,  the  two  elements  may 
they  have  brought ;  he  is  enough  of  a  modern  to  be  dis-  combine,  and  the  possessor  of  the  constitution  may  feel 

turbed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  corruption,  his  deprava-  himself  a  Heraclitus  by  his  sense  of  earth’s  vanity  and 

tion  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  and  cannot  understand  instability,  and  a  Plato  by  his  passion  for  ideal  beauty, 

how  it  can  have  grown  upon  him.  Amid  the  flux  and  But  that  combination  itself  will  be  an  unstable  one.  The 
nothingness  of  life  and  all  things,  he  carries  about  in  his  element  of  uneasy  hunger  will  be  elbowed  out  by  the 
own  consciousness  this  one  inalterable  and  insatiable  crav-  element  of  experimental  enjoyment.  That  material  and 
ing  after  beauty.  These  are  the  two  sentiments  which  positive  element  is  the  one  which,  in  point  of  fact,  presently 
pMsess  him  and  in  which  he  really  lives  —  the  sentiment  of  gains  the  upper  hand  in  Gautier’s  writing.  Even  within 

^mic  flux  and  instability  in  the  world,  as  Heraclitus  held  three  years  he  writes  the  story  of  “  Fortunio,”  which  reads 

it,  and  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and  its  worship  as  those  like  a  prophecy  of  the  Second  Empire.  And  when  the 
were  known  in  Plato’s  time.  To  be  himself  the  perfection  Second  Empire  comes,  he  is  ready  to  be  its  poet  as  well  as 

of  beauty,  or  if  not  that,  as  next  best,  to  embrace  and  its  prophet.  This,  however,  holds  at  least  as  much  by  his 

poisess  whatever  is  that  perfection,  during  the  brief  mo-  theory  of  art  for  art,  and  of  the  sequestration  from  politics 
ments  while  perfection  lasts,  is  the  one  thing  that  can  give  and  practical  life  which  the  artist  owes  to  himself,  as  it 
him  peace.  He  is  a  soul  born  out  of  its  time  ;  he  ought  to  holds  by  his  love  of  practical  pomp  and  splendor.  That 
Mve  been  born  in  the  antique  age  of  Greece ;  then  he  the  artist  has  not  to  meddle  with  politics,  still  less  to  care 
would  have  been  face  to  face  with  beauty,  and  might  have  about  his  species  at  large  —  that  he  is  the  enemy  rather 
possessed  it.  Now,  he  hunts  it  up  and  down,  dreams  after  than  the  friend  of  “  civilization  and  progress  ”  —  of  thus 
tries  to  satisfy  himself  with  that  which  he  thinks  resem-  much  Gautier  is  sure  from  the  beginning.  He  regards  the 
Dies  it,  but  is  perpetually  disappointed.  In  his  pursuit  of  fates  of  nations  and  societies  as  things  preordained  by  a 
ms  ideal,  he  flings  himself  into  many  enjoyments,  and  higher  power,  with  which  it  is  no  use  lor  individuals  to 
o^hes  hold  of  many  semblances,  whereby  his  life  looks  meddle.  The  business  of  a  rational  individual  is  to  enjoy 
from  the  outside  like  that  of  any  vulgar  voluptuary  ;  but  himself,  and  let  all  that  take  care  of  itself.  In  one  of  his 
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early  metrical  letters  to  a  friend  embarking  in  politics,  he 
writes,  in  his  easy  style :  “  Don’t  let  the  thunder  of  the 
Gracchi  issue  from  lips  moulded  for  elegiac  songs ;  leave 
that  work  to  the  rampant  orator  who  tells  a  group  of  dirty 
villains  from  his  stump  how  he  has  saved  Home  from  ruin. 
Rome  will  save  herself  her  own  way,  never  fear;  her 
destiny  is  written,  and  you  and  1  can  make  no  ditiference. 
Who  can  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  Fate?  Let  the  car 
of  state  reel  axle-deep  in  mud,  or  crush  its  way  through 
the  herd  of  human  cattle  as  it  can  ;  you  and  I  will  always 
be  able  to  find  some  mossy  pathway  in  the  shade,  rising 
gently  to  a  hill  apart,  a  hill  whence  we  can  look  abroad 
upon  an  azure  distance,  and  watch  the  sails  fluttering  be¬ 
neath  the  breeze.” 

He  presently  expressed  the  same  theories,  in  a  much 
more  splenetic  and  petulant  form,  in  the  preface  to  his 
prose  romance ;  and,  many  years  later,  in  a  form  of  more 
reassured  and  mature  conviction,  in  his  memoir  of  Baude¬ 
laire.  He  acknowledges  that  they  may  be  the  theories  of 
a  decadence ;  but  well  and  good ;  let  the  decadence  go  on 
if  it  must ;  but  do  not  let  the  artist  try  to  stop  it ;  let  him 
only  do  his  work  of  arresting  and  embodying  all  the 
choicest  impressions  which  he  can  cull  during  the  spell  of 
life  which  is  given  him.  If  he  lives  in  an  artificial  and  over- 
refined  age,  an  age  of  stimulants  and  of  research,  his  art  will 
arrest  and  embody  those  qualities,  and  will  be  quite  right 
to  do  so.  But  he  will  be  quite  wrong  if  he  either  cares  for 
or  believes  in  the  improvement  of  his  age;  he  will  be 
ridiculous  if  he  entertains  any  views  of  pnilanthropy  or 
utility.  Evidently  there  is  a  great  difference  here  again 
between  Victor  Hugo  and  his  admirer.  Victor  Hugo,  by 
believing  in  the  improvement  of  his  age,  and  trying  to 
have  a  hand  in  it,  got  banished.  Gautier,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  about  the  proper  indifference  of  the  artist 
to  these  things,  stopped  in  Paris  and  created  a  school  of 
poetry  under  the  Second  Empire.  If  there  are  in  Victor 
Hugo’s  poetry  elements  of  sounder  vitality,  higher  strength 
and  range,  if  it  breathes  a  larger  atmosphere  and  will 
speak  more  stirringly  to  a  greater  number  of  generations, 
than  the  poetry  of  Gautier  and  his  disciples,  that  may 
count  for  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the  art  which  is 
also  politics  and  humanity  is  a  stronger  art  than  that 
which  is  art  and  nothing  else. 

To  resume :  from  this  date  prose  laid  hold  upon  Gautier, 
and  he  could  make  of  poetry  no  more  than  an  incidental 
occupation  henceforward.  That  brilliant  and  facile  style, 
that  pliant  humor  and  large  gayety,  that  faultlessncss  of 
descriptive  art,  could  not  fail  to  be  swept  up  into  the  all- 
compelling  current  of  journalism.  In  the  preface  to  his 
romance,  the  youug  author  had  been  very  hard  on  journal¬ 
ism  and  its  consequences.  The  reading  of  newspapers,  he 
had  said,  interfered  with  the  growth  of  true  artists  and  true 
men  of  learning.  Newspapers  were  the  death  of  books,  as 
artillery  had  b^n  the  death  of  individual  prowess.  News¬ 
papers  stripped  everything  of  its  freshness.  They  made  it 
impossible  to  have  the  first  of  anything  all  to  yourself. 
They  spoiled  the  surprise  of  the  theatre  telling  you  be¬ 
forehand  how  the  play  was  going  to  end.  'They  rub^d  you 
of  the  pleasure  of  private  gossip,  scandal,  and  tittle-tattle, 
and  docked  your  drawing-room  privilege  of  being  a  week 
before  the  rest  of  the  world  in  forging  a  false  piece  of 
news  or  carrying  a  true  one.  They  deafened  you  despite 
yourself  with  ready-made  judgments,  and  set  you  against 
things  you  would  have  naturally  liked.  Because  of  them, 
instead  of  hearing  each  native  and  individual  ass  speak 
according  to  his  folly,  you  heard  nowadays  nothing  but 
second-hand  odds  and  ends  of  newspaper  wisdom.  You 
got  mercilessly  stuffed  with  intelligence  just  three  hours 
old,  and  knew  all  the  while  that  every  baby  in  arms  was 
as  well  up  as  yourself.  Your  taste  got  deadened  and 
draraved,  and  you  became  a  dramdrinker  in  reading. 
Within  a  few  months  of  this  tirade,  the  current  had  caught 
him.  Balzac  was  just  starting  his  Chronime  de  Paris,  and 
summoned  the  young  author  of  ”  Mile,  de  Maupin  ”  to  join 
his  staff.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  of  Gautier 
for  Balzac  which  only  ended  with  Balzac’s  death.  Gautier 
was  at  all  times  both  a  loyal  admirer  of  genius,  and  a 
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warm  and  unselfish  friend;  and  he  has  written  nothiov 
more  worthy  of  his  name  than  the  short  memoir  of  Balzac 
which  was  published  soon  after  the  death  of  the  great 
novelist.  For  the  Chronique  de  Paris,  Gautier  wrote  sev- 
eral  novelettes,  and  among  them  “  La  Morte  Amoureuse," 
one  of  his  choicest  and  most  perfectly  executed  stories  of 
the  ghoul  or  vampire  cycle.  In  a  poem  published  in  the 
year  1838,  he  shows  that  these  and  kindred  ideas,  ideas  of 
death  and  the  dead  alive,  of  the  charnel-house  and  the 
worm,  are  still  haunting  him.  In  a  mind  which  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  Christian  centuries  and  the  thoughts  of 
death,  perhaps  the  ghoul  and  vampire  ideas  are  the  nat¬ 
ural  counterpart  of  his  own  ideas,  the  predominatimr  and 
fascinating  ideas  of  physical  ^rfection  and  enjoyment 
which  we  have  seen  in  him.  That  poem  was  called  “  La 
Comddie  de  la  Mort,  and  is  generally  pointed  ”  to  as  his 
masterpiece  in  poetry.  The  poet  goes  to  a  cemetery  on 
the  Jour  des  Marts;  he  is  full  of  unquiet  hauntings  and 
questionings ;  he  overhears  a  dialogue  between  a  corpse 
and  the  worm  ;  it  is  the  meeting  place  of  life  and  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  like  Juliet’s  famous  vision  of  how  it  will  be  with 
her  in  the  charnel-house  among  the  bones.  He  goes  home, 
and  presently  the  shades  of  some  mighty  dead  ajipear  to 
be  questioned  by  him.  Raphael  appears,  and  tells  him  of 
the  nothingness  of  art ;  Faust,  and  tells  him  of  the  noth¬ 
ingness  of  knowledge;  Don  Juan,  of  the  nothingness  of 
love ;  Napoleon,  of  the  nothingness  of  empire.  And  so 
he  turns,  none  the  wiser,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  hour, 
'fhat  is  almost  the  last  appearance  in  his  writings  of  the 
hungry,  the  melancholy,  the  embittered,  or  insatiate  spirit. 
He  deals  afterwards  both  with  vampire  subjects,  and  with 
subjects  that  are  supernatural  and  ghostly  in  the  modem 
spiritualistic  sense ;  but  he  deals  with  them  by  way  of 
imagination  and  description ;  not  any  longer  by  way  ot 
speculation  or  metaphysic  brooding.  The  “  Comedy  of 
Death  ”  is  a  fine  poem,  especially  rich  in  images  after  the 
author’s  manner;  but,  after  granting  the  undeniable  dig¬ 
nity  of  its  general  conception,  not  perhaps  rich  enough  in 
thoughts  of  a  substance  to  sustain  the  images.  Meanwhile 
its  author  was  still  failing  to  make  a  great  reputation  as  a 
poet.  He  was  making  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  prose 
tales  and  criticisms.  He  was  engaged  as  a  contributor  by 
Nestor  Roqueplan  as  well  as  by  Balzac.  And  then,  in 
1837,  began  his  connection  with  the  Presse,  of  which 
Emile  de  Girardin  was  the  editor,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  contributors  was  his  wife  —  the  beautiful  Delphine 
Gay,  at  that  moment  hovering  between  her  first  characto 
of  Corinna  and  Patriot  Muse,  and  her  latter  one  of  social 
and  satiric  essayist.  Upon  the  Presse  Gautier  worked  for 
seventeen  years;  passing  in  1855  to  the  staff  of  the  Mon- 
iteur. 

He  began  with  articles  on  Delacroix’s  frescoes  at  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  tastes  in  art  were  tolerably 
eclectic,  and  his  criticism  consisted  much  rather  in  sympa- 
theticallpr  describing  and  realizing  the  aspect  of  a  picture 
than  in  judging  or  classifying  it.  Delacroix,  as  the  recog¬ 
nized  king  of  the  romantics  in  fine  art,  of  course  com¬ 
manded  his  official  suffrages.  But  his  natural  sympathies 
inclined  much  more  towards  Ingres  and  abstract  form. 
The  romantic  movement  had  had  half  its  attraction  for 
him  as  a  road  to  real  antiquity  and  to  Greece.^  Ingres 
seemed  to  realize  his  old  Greek  dreams ;  and  it  is  Ingres 
whom  he  by  and  by  speaks  of,  whenever  the  chance  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  with  the  most  of  real  enthusiasm.  The  only 
form  of  art  with  which  he  could  by  no  means  sympathue, 
and  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  habit  in  latter  years  of  speak¬ 
ing  well  of  everybody,  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to 
speak  with  toleration,  was  that  of  Courbet  and  the  realists. 
He  cared  not  a  jot  for  their  political  and  social  theories ; 
his  idea  of  art  was  something  beautiful  and  better  thw 
nature  ;  he  could  not  stand  an  art  which  seemed  to  him 
wantonly  to  disguise  nature  for  the  worse.  His  criticisms 
on  art  and  schools  of  art  have  been  collected  into  various 
volumes,  but  not  with  any  approach  to  completene» 
There  is  also  a  series  of  six  volumes,  published  at  Brussel^ 
of  dramatic  and  operatic  criticisms,  collected  from 
prodigious  results  of  his  journalistic  industry  in  that  de- 
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pjrtment;  and  these,  though  not  volumes  to  be  read 
{^uwh,  are  full  of  interest,  and  of  examples  of  high  crit¬ 
icism  conveyed  with  the  facile  familiarity  of  the  master. 

That,  however,  is  the  every-day  Gautier,  with  whom  we 
litre  promised  not  to  occupy  ourselves  —  as  indeed  there 
is  not  space  to  occupy  ourselves  with  him  if  we  would. 
His  every-day  work  was,  however,  his  principal  occupation 
henceforward.  He  lived  a  joyous  life,  in  the  company  of 
irtists,  actresses,  men  of  letters  —  the  fascinating  Bohemia 
of  Paris  in  its  most  fascinating  moment.  In  the  company, 
it  should  also  be  said  that  he  lived,  of  cats,  dogs,  ponies, 
ind  white  rats  ;  for  he  was  a  great  lover  and  penetrating 
observer  of  animals.  They  play  a  part  in  almost  all  his 
tales,  and  are  treated  with  a  kind  of  humorous  and  genial 
tenderness  which  they  have  hardly  received  from  any  other 
writer.  One  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  lighter  books  is 
called  “Ma  Mdnagerie  Intime,”  and  describes  the  succes¬ 
sion  and  the  fortunes  and  characters  of  his  own  four-foot 
hvorites.  In  1840  a  new  turn  is  given  to  his  life,  and 
a  new  exercise  found  for  his  style,  in  the  first  of  his 
journeys  abroad.  From  the  day  of  that  tour  in  Spain,  he 
becomes  a  sworn  traveller,  and  is  ready  to  quit  the  boule- 
rards  and  the  fireside  whenever  he  can  get  the  chance. 
He  goes  to  Algeria,  and  comes  back  in  triumph,  one  of  two 
survivors  out  of  five  amateurs  that  had  followed  the  cam- 
pmgn  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  1845.  “  He  came  back  to 
Paris,”  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  “  in  an  Arab  dress,  with  a 
fez  on  his  head,  a  burnoose  round  him,  and  a  lioness  cub 
between  his  knees  on  the  top  of  the  diligence.  He  looked 
like  a  lion  himself ;  tanned  and  tawny,  with  flashing  eyes. 
1  see  him  now,  as  he  looked  at  that  fortunate  hour  of  his 
life,  in  all  the  strength  and  pride  of  his  second  youth,  in 
tbe fulness  and  opulence  of  manhood;  breathing  in  life 
with  full  lungs,  full  chest,  and  wearing  a  piece  of  I  know 
not  what  ri^  purple  upon  that  ample  dilated  bosom.” 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  is  seldom  so  lyrical.  It  seems,  then,  that 
Theophile  Gautier,  in  his  thirty-fiflh  year,  has  gone  near 
to  realize  in  his  own  person  the  ideal  of  his  dreams  at 
twenty-four.  In  his  writings,  also,  D’ Albert  is  dead ;  For- 
tunio  only  survives.  Prosperity,  the  positive  and  practical 
enjoyments  and  splendors  of  the  time,  occupy  them  nearly 
alone.  Ur  if  he  deals  with  things  melancholy  and  sepul¬ 
chral,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  with  his  imagination  only,  and 
for  the  communication  of  the  artistic  frisson.  Then  comes 
the  political  revolution  of  1848-49,  which  ruins,  but  does 
not  interest  him.  He  occupies  himself  with  writing  a  new 
volume,  the  most  finished  and  exc^uisite  example  of  even 
his  finished  and  exquisite  art  in  literary  execution.  The 
book  of  “  Enamels  and  Cameos  ”  is  like  its  name.  It  does 
not  present  us  with  any  particularly  new  or  illuminating 
thoughts,  but  with  a  succession  of  artistic  fancies  and  im- 

S!s  the  most  subtly  and  perfectly  reduced  into  words. 

e  opening  stanzas  are  as  good  as  any.  The  poet  takes 
that  idea  of  the  flux  and  change  of  terrene  things,  which 
we  have  sometimes  encountered  in  hb  writings  under  a  less 
nuterial  aspect,  and  plays  with  it  in  thb  dmicate  fa.shion, 
by  way  of  explaining  the  secret  affinities  of  spirit  with 
•pirit:  — 

In  the  gable  of  an  ancient  temple,  against  the  azure  of  the 
Athenian  sky,  two  blocks  of  marble  have  once  dreamed  their 
white  dreams  side  by  side.  Two  sister  pearls  have  talked  an 
ankoown  language  to  each  other  as  they  lay  whelmed  ages  long 
Meath  the  waves.  Two  roses  that  bloomed  in  a  garden  of 
Granada,  when  Boabdil  was  king,  have  whispered  to  one  an- 
as  they  bowed  in  the  fountain  spray.  Two  white  doves, 
white  with  pink  feet,  have  roosted  in  one  nest  together  among 
me  cupolas  of  Venice,  on  an  evening  of  May.  Marble,  pearl, 
roia  and  dove,  all  one  day  dissolve,  all  disappear.  The  pearl 
mdti,  the  marble  crashes  down,  the  flower  withers,  the  bird 
nies  away.  They  are  resolved,  and  all  their  particles  go  back 
mto  the  great  crucible,  and  join  the  universal  substance  made 
fonns  in  fusion.  By  slow  metamorphoses,  they  refashion 
themselves  each  under  a  new  likeness;  white  marble  U  renewed 
m  *hite  flesh,  red  roses  in  red  lips.  The  doves  coo  again 
*'“Un  the  hearts  of  young  lovers ;  the  pearls  reappear  where 
M  teeth  of  a  maiden  smile  and  shine.  Hence  those  sympa¬ 
thies,  hence  the  compulsive  sweetness,  whereby  souls  are  made 
•wire  and  know  each  other  for  sisters.  Obedient  to  the  sum¬ 


mons  of  a  scent,  a  ray,  a  color,  atom  is  drawn  to  atom  as  the 
bee  to  the  flower.  The  heart  remembers  bygone  dreams  of  the 
temple  front  on  the  ocean  floor,  or  flower  talk  beside  the  crystal 
fountain,  or  billings  and  flutterings  among  the  domes  with  their 
gilded  b^ls ;  and  the  faithful  atoms  find  one  another  out  and 
love  again.  Forgotten  Love  wakes  up,  there  b  a  vague  new 
birth  of  the  past ;  the  flower  inhales  and  knows  its  own  sweet¬ 
ness  on  the  ripe  lip. 

Both  in  sentiment  and  execution  this  little  masterpiece 
reminds  one  in  some  degree  of  Heine,  but  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  discredit  its  own  originality.  The  time  of  the 
“  Emaux  et  Camees  ”  was  also  the  time  of  Gautier’s  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Baudelaire,  the  foremost  of  the  group  of 
young  pmets  who  reverenced  him  as  their  master,  as  the 
parfait  magicien  h  letlres  franfoises,  and  carried  out  with 
absolute  completeness  his  maxims  of  art  for  art,  and  the 
indiflerence  of  social  and  political  concerns.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  Baudelaire’s  genius ; 
only  to  point  again  to  the  memoir  of  him  by  Gautier, 
which  heads  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  works,  as 
containing  at  once  the  analysis  and  the  defence  of  tlie  school, 
and  as  a  complete  exhibition,  by  a  master  who  has  the 
right  to  speak,  of  what  the  arts  of  the  modern  world  are 
bound,  according  to  that  school,  to  come  to.  The  piece  may 
stand  beside  the  author’s  memoir  of  Balzac  and  his  slight¬ 
est  notice  of  Heine  (prefixed  to  the  French  edition  of  the 
“  Beisebilder  ”)  as  the  best  example  of  his  vein  in  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  criticism  of  contemporary  literature  and  men  of 
letters. 

Under  the  Empire  Gautier  was  loyal  and  perfectly  con¬ 
tented.  His  romance  ideals  had  run  more  and  more  on 
the  pomps  and  splendors  of  ancient  empires  in  their  deca¬ 
dence,  on  pictures  and  displays  of  luxury  and  opulent  goi> 
geousness.  All  that  he  now  saw  realized  and  was  able  to 
embrace  under  the  Second  Empire.  Whatever  there  was 
of  vulgar  and  voluptuous  in  the  predilections  of  his  gen¬ 
ius,  the  new  regime  answered  to.  And  so,  he  became  the 
feuilletonist  of  the  Moniteur,  The  productions  of  criti¬ 
cisms,  romances,  and  travels,  went  on  apace.  For  he  had 
kept  up  his  passion  of  travel  and  gone  to  Italy,  to  Russia, 
to  Constantinople  and  Greece,  always  bringing  back  hb 
genial  and  picturesque  account  of  scenes,  inhabitants,  and 
works  of  art.  Ephemeral  work  left  bim  hardly  any  time 
for  permanent  work.  In  1863  he  was  at  last  got  into  a 
corner  by  a  publisher,  and  made  to  produce  a  romance 
that  had  actually  been  advertised  five- and-t wen ty  years 
before.  “  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse  ”  is  in  some  senses  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  longer  works.  The  writer  has  put 
himself  back  into  the  current  of  romantic  feeling  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  first  enthusiasm,  and  written  a  historical  tale,  or 
rather  a  tale  of  manners,  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  with  an 
astonishing  exuberance  of  power,  humor,  and  spirit.  Hb 
early  studies  seem  as  if  they  had  been  fermenting  in  his 
mind  ever  since,  and  he  exhibits  a  perfect  command  and 
fluency  in  the  use  of  the  language  of  that  age.  It  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  an  artistically  constructed  story ;  inas¬ 
much  as  everything  happens  d  souhait  in  the  simplest  way. 
As  in  the  tales  of  one’s  childhood,  the  hero  turns  out  un¬ 
expectedly  a  marvellous  and  unrivalled  fencer,  the  heroine 
turns  out  by  surprise  the  daughter  of  a  great  noble,  every¬ 
thing  goes  by  magic,  exactly  as  one  would  have  it.  But 
the  spirit  and  the  color,  the  infinite  picturesqueness,  the  en- 
ergy,  the  eloquence,  the  quaintness  and  buoyant  raillery  — 
in  virtue  of  all  these  it  is  a  work  of  genius  if  any  story 
ever  was. 

There  is  nothing  very  important  of  Gautier’s  production 
to  record  after  that.  And  if  there  were,  we  have  not  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  made  any  approach  to  a  complete  record 
of  what  he  produced,  even  in  his  more  serious  and  intimate 
vein.  We  nave  passed  over  his  admirable  volume  of  re¬ 
trospective  criticisms,  published  in  1844,  and  called  “  Les 
Grotesque.”  That  contains  a  sympathetic  and  brilliant 
account  —  not,  it  is  said,  at  all  times  absolutely  accurate 
—  of  a  miscellaneous  handful  of  those  French  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  who  had  been  the 
gods  of  the  young  romantics  fifteen  years  before.  We 
have  passed  over  the  **  Romance  of  the  Mummy,”  and  the 
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later  spiritualistic  novel  called  “  Spirite.”  We  have  onl^ 
tried  to  give  a  fragmentary  idea  of  Gautier,  as  in  his  litc 
a  personage  passing  out  of  the  conflicts  of  the  romantic 
movement,  in  which  he  had  been  a  leader,  into  a  career  of 
robust  and  radiant  physical  life  and  eager  enjoyment,  of 
many  friendships  and  the  unbounded  homage  of  the 
oung ;  as  in  letters  a  poet  and  prose  lyrist,  who,  having 
elped  to  revive  the  pas^  and  to  liberate  tlie  muses  of  his 
country,  and  having  early  acquired  a  consummate  power 
in  the  new  style  which  he  and  his  compeers  had  created, 
gave  a  perfect  expression  early  in  his  career  to  some  of 
the  most  singular  phases  of  modern  imaginative  passion, 
and  later  to  some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  mod¬ 
ern  practical  luxury  and  research  of  sensation ;  as  a  narra¬ 
tor  the  easiest  and  most  vivid,  and  as  a  critical  and  de¬ 
scriptive  writer,  the  most  lively,  the  most  genial  and  gay, 
the  richest  in  his  coloring,  and  most  pliant  in  his  apprecia¬ 
tions,  of  any  in  an  age  of  eminent  narrators,  critics,  and 
describers. 


DE  MOIITUIS. 

An  old  controversj'  springs  up  afresh  at  the  death  of 
every  remarkable  man  upon  whose  merits  there  has  been 
any  considerable  divergence  of  opinion.  Each  side  has  a 
commonplace  to  allege  in  defence  of  its  own  view.  We 
should  not  sneak  evil  of  the  dead,  urges  one  party;  and 
the  other  replies  that  we  should  speak  the  truth  of  every 
one,  dead  or  alive.  Undoubtedly  this  last  doctrine  has  an 
apparent  advantage  in  ixiint  of  sincerity  and  honesty.  Is 
there  not  something  oflensive  about  the  sudden  change  of 
sentiment  which  follows  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  the 
late  Emperor  of  the  French?  When  people  who  have 
been  denouncing  him  whilst  alive  as  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  and 
a  corrupter  of  society,  suddenly  affect  a  generosity  which 
no  longer  costs  them  anything,  and  grow  sentimental  over 
the  cofhn  of  the  man  whom  they  used  to  revile,  is  not  such 
generosity  more  insulting  than  continued  animosity  V  The 
tears  of  enemies  are  not  a  proof  that  they  have  ceased  to 
be  enemies,  but  merely  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  afraid. 
They  were  libellous  before  as  they  are  now  hypocritical. 
The  friends  of  the  deceased  are  excusable  if  they  reject 
such  posthumous  praises  with  something  like  disgust. 
Flattery  of  the  dead  is  merely  satire  in  disguise,  for  every 
good  word  implies  that  the  dead  man  must  nave  had  some 
exceedingly  bad  (|ualitie8  which  prevented  even  his  better 
qualities  from  being  recognized  during  his  lifetime.  The 
rule,  therefore,  should  be,  according  to  some  persons,  that 
death  ought  to  make  no  difference.  When  a  murderer 
is  hanged,  he  is  not  converted  into  a  saint.  Death  places 
a  man  beyond  the  reach  of  our  hostility;  but  whatever 
lessons  should  be  drawn  from  his  career  are  precisely  the 
same  before  and  after  it  has  reached  its  conclusion.  The 
only  difference,  therefore,  should  be  that  we  need  no  longer 
stimulate  hostility.  The  judgment  may  be  delivered  with¬ 
out  the  passion  which  was  pardonable  during  the  heat  of 
conflict ;  but  the  judgment  itself  should  not  be  in  sny  way 
altered.  We  can  afford,  it  should  be  said,  to  regard  your 
wickednesss  without  active  indignation  now  that  it  can 
lead  to  no  fresh  crimes ;  but  what  was  wicked  remains 
wicked  to  the  end  of  time. 

So  far,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  much  dispute ;  but  such 
reflections  are  not  decisive  of  the  controversy.  There  is, 
in  fact,  an  obvious  alternative.  The  maxim  of  speaking  no 
evil  of  the  dead  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  we  should 
hold  our  tongues  if  we  have  nothing  good  to  say.  Or,  if 
absolute  silence  be  impossible,  we  may,  without  concealing 
our  unfavorable  opinions,  prefer  rather  to  dwell  upon  that 
side  of  a  man’s  character  which  has  been  least  objection¬ 
able.  Why,  in  fact,  should  we  think  it  incumbent  upon  us 
to  sum  up  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  our  neighbors  as 
soon  as  tney  have  left  us?  We  are  altogether  too  anxious 
to  effect  an  accurate  classification  of  men’s  characters,  and 
to  place  them  distinctly  amongst  the  sheep  or  the  goats. 
Innumerable  historical  controversies  are  carried  on  as  to 
the  inscrutable  question  whether  somebody  long  dead 
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should  have  a  black  or  a  white  mark  placed  against  his 
name.  Why  place  either  ?  How  are  we  ever  to  say  di*. 
tinctly  whether  Cromwell  or  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  belon»ed 
to  the  saints  or  the  sinners  ?  Is  not  that  rather  a  question 
for  schoolboys  than  for  grown-up  men  ?  A  favorite  motion 
in  debating  societies  used  to  be  that  the  character  of  so- 
and-so  is  deserving  of  admiration ;  but,  as  we  grow  older 
we  discover  that  our  opinion  of  human  beings  is  not  to  be 
packed  into  any  such  summary  formula.  We  learn  by  ex¬ 
perience  the  infinite  complexity  of  human  impulses,  and 
the  impossibility  of  fairly  unravelling  all  the  complicated 
skein  of  motive  that  goes  to  determine  our  own  actions,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  actions  of  other  people.  Who  are  we 
that  we  should  profess  to  penetrate  the  bosoms  of  our 
neighbors,  and  by  some  spiritual  calculus  to  sum  up  pre- 
cisdy  the  value  of  the  good  and  the  bad  ingredients?  By 
sufficient  care  we  can  arrive  at  some  kind  of  knowledire  of 
what  people  actually  did  ;  we  may  be  able  to  decide  what 
was  CromweU’s  system  in  Ireland,  and  whether  Mary  did 
or  did  not  blow  up  her  husband  with  gunpowder.  In  a 
rough  way  we  may  infer  something  as  to  the  qualities  by 
which  such  actions  were  prompted.  It  would  be  difficult, 
for  example,  to  approve  unequivocally  of  a  lady  who  should 
be  demonstrated  to  be  a  murderess  and  an  adulteress. 
Yet  even  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much 
allowance  should  be  made  for  a  vast  variety  of  perplexing 
circumstances,  for  temptations  which  we  have  not  e.xperi- 
enced,  and  for  motives  which  at  best  we  can  very  imper¬ 
fectly  analyze.  Still  less  is  it  easy  to  say  how  many  good 
qualities  may  remain  unextinguished  side  by  side  with 
great  vices,  and  unable  to  restrain  their  possessors  from 
grievous  crimes.  Here  and  there  is  a  man  who  is  nearly 
all  bad,  and  another  who  is  nearly  all  good.  But  in  the 
infinite  majority  of  cases  the  problem  is  so  complex  as  to 
evade  our  feeble  powers  of  analysis.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better 
to  decline  an  impracticable  task.  Even  amongst  our  own 
fViends  whom  we  see  daily,  and  whose  conduct  may  be 
tested  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  we  are  generally 
bewildered  if  we  attempt  to  place  them  irrevocably  in  some 
mental  pigeon-hole ;  and  we  are  constantly  making  new 
discoveries  which  show  how  little  we  could  have  predicted 
their  action  under  some  fresh  combination  of  circumstances. 
Why  then  endeavor  to  pronounce  confidently  about  people 
at  a  far  greater  distance  from  us,  of  whose  character  we 
can  judge  only  by  remote  inferences  from  uncertain  evi¬ 
dence?  We  can  in  some  degree  trace  out  the  conse- 
ucnces  which  have  flowed  from  particular  courses  of  con- 
uct.  We  can  see  how  the  wom  done  by  one  man  has 
fallen  to  pieces  with  his  death,  and  how  the  work  done  by 
another  continues  to  bear  fruit  to  remote  generations.  So 
far  we  may  infer  that  he  labored  on  behalf  of  a  sound  or 
an  unsound  principle  ;  and  we  maj'  be  grateful  to  him  or 
pity  him  accordingly.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
infer  that  the  man  who  fought  for  a  good  cause  was  actu¬ 
ated  by  unselfish  motives  and  a  clear  perception  of  the 
truths  involved ;  or  that  the  man  who  fought  for  a  bad 
cause  must  therefore  have  had  a  corrupt  heart  and  a  mud¬ 
dled  understanding.  There  are  good  and  able  men  and 
there  are  bad  and  vicious  men  on  all  sides,  or  the  world 
would  be  a  great  deal  worse  off'  than  it  is ;  for,  as  a  rule, 
no  side  has  a  monopoly  of  the  truth ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  if  good  causes  were  supported  only  by  men  of  corre¬ 
spondingly  good  character,  they  would  have  a  very  small 
minority  of  defenders.  As  a  rule,  in  fact,  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  some  conspicuous  actor  means  that  we  are  opposed 
to  his  party.  A  Protestant  argues  that  Mary  must  have 
committed  murder  because  her  theology  was  wrong ;  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  that  Cromwell  must  have  been  a  hyno- 
crite  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Pope.  The  calm¬ 
ness  with  which  people  set  down  every  conspicuous  adver¬ 
sary  of  their  own  opinions  as  wicked,  though  admitting  m 
general  terms  that  virtue  is  not  confined  to  their  own 
party,  shows  how  valueless  are  most  judgments  of  chtf- 
acter.  The  circumstance  which  is  most  distinctly 
vant  is  that  which  has  practically  by  far  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  verdicts  which  we  pronounce.  The  tendewy 
is  curiously  illustrated  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  writings.  Regard- 
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injj  history  as  the  record  of  the  achievements  of  a  few 
^ts  surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  dwarfs,  he  always 
^tributes  to  his  heroes  a  distinct  consciousness  of  all  the 
results  that  flowed  from  their  actions,  and  infers  that  their 
niotives  were  correspondingly  excellent.  Yet  surely  it  is 
s  very  rash  assumption  that  because  Frederick,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  conferred  great  benefits  upon  Germany,  therefore  the 
sdrantage  to  Germany,  and  not  the  advantage  to  his  own 
private  interests,  was  his  guiding  principle.  The  truth 
would  seem  to  be  very  different.  When  any  great  political 
duuK^e  is  useful  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  is  generally  the 
plain°interest  of  some  distinguished  leader  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  resulting  movement ;  and  it  generally 
follows  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  say  whether  selfish 
ambition  or  a  wider  patriotism  determined  his  actions. 
Did  men  like  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  seize  the  govern¬ 
ment  because  they  thought  that  the  nitional  interest 
required  it,  or  because  they  wished  to  be  rulers  ?  They 
could  probably  not  have  answered  the  question  themselves, 
and  it  is  rash  to  give  any  decided  answer  for  them.  * 

The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  we  should  be  much 
more  cautious  than  we  generally  are  in  expressing  an 
opinion  about  men’s  characters,  whether  dead  or  alive. 
\Ve  can  very  safely  leave  the  question  in  other  bands,  and 
rather  confine  ourselves  to  the  results  of  a  man’s  actions 
than  attempt  the  investigation  of  the  hidden  sources  from 
which  they  flowed.  In  short,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  speaking  evil  of  the  dead  that  we  are  for  the  most  part 
in  great  ignorance  whether  or  not  he  deserved  it.  The 
rule,  it  is  true,  applies  equally  during  a  man’s  life ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  on  occasion  of  his  death  that  we  are  tempted  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  judgment  seat,  and  sum  up,  as  though 
we  had  all  the  evidence  before  us.  It  would  he  more 
becoming  at  such  a  time  to  feel  the  depth  of  our  own  inca¬ 
pacity.  Imputations  of  evil  motive  are  so  far  excusable 
during  a  man’s  lifetime  that  they  may  force  him  to  give  an 
account  of  himself,  and  keep  up  a  due  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  a  man  should  be 
compelled  to  make  the  purity  of  his  motives  as  plain  as 
possible  ;  and  the  greatest  pressure  we  can  put  upon  him 
arises  from  the  free  criticism  of  his  antagonists.  When  he 
is  dead,  that  reason  passes  comparatively  out  of  sight ;  he 
is  no  longer  responsible  to  any  human  tribunal ;  and  we 
may  fairly  recognize  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
exhaustive  summary  of  his  motives.  The  feeling  which 
leads  us  to  attempt  such  a  task  is  indeed  natural  enough, 
and  requires  some  sort  of  satisfaction.  The  death  of  a 
great  man  is  the  closing  scene  of  a  striking  drama.  If  his 
career  has  any  coherency  and  completeness  about  it,  it 
teaches  some  lessons,  though  it  may  leave  us  in  utter  dark¬ 
ness  as  to  the  actor’s  own  qualities.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  we  be  more  affected  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
than  by  the  innumerable  tragedies  that  are  being  acted  all 
round  us  ?  Thousands  of  other  people  are  dying  in  torture 
in  hospitals  and  in  hovels  to  whom  we  are  more  closely 
related.  Many  of  them,  it  may  be,  have  led  far  purer  and 
nobler  lives  than  any  minister  or  emperor  in  the  world. 
No  gleam  of  secure  happiness  may  ever  have  brightened 
their  e.xistence;  whereas  the  Emperor,  however  melan¬ 
choly  may  have  been  his  last  days,  had  some  twenty  j’ears 
of  exuberant  prosperity.  Is  it  not  unphilosopbical  to  be 
more  affected  by  the  death  of  the  single  conspicuous  person 
than  by  the  death  of  the  thousands  of  fellow-creatures 
J^se  sufferings  have  been  quite  as  poignant,  and,  it  may 
W)  less  merited  ?  The  answer  is  plainly  that  it  is  not  a 
qnestion  of  philosophy.  If  we  endeavored  to  distribute  our 
sympathy  in  accurate  proportion  to  the  mass  of  suffering, 
we  should,  according  to  the  common  illustration,  be  more 
TOved  by  the  destruction  of  a  million  of  men  in  China  than 
by  the  slaughter  of  half-a-dozen  passengers  in  an  English 
™way  accident.  Fortunately,  however,  for  our  peace  of 
^nd,  we  do  not  deal  out  our  sympathy  after  this  fashion, 
the  eflect  upon  the  imagination  is  the  measure  of  our  feel- 
lag.  A  single  death  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  affects 
M  more  deeply  than  any  number  of  deaths  in  a  remote 
country,  not  merely  for  selfish  reasons,  but  because  we  can 
•^•Uze  the  details  with  incomparably  greater  distinctness. 


On  the  same  principle  we  are  influenced  by  the  death  of 
any  distinguished  person.  We  do  not  go  through  a  statis¬ 
tical  calculation  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  suflering  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  we  are  moved  as  we  are  moved  by  a  tragedy. 
It  is  a  question  of  poetry,  not  of  reasoning.  An  incident 
which  forms  part  of  history  moves  us,  not  merely  by  its 
own  intrinsic  importance,  but  by  all  the  associations  which  it 
brings  up.  The  death  of  an  old  woman  in  the  next  street 
may  sadden  us  if  we  happen  to  know  her,  and  may  sug¬ 
gest  some  reflections  on  sanitary  reform.  The  death  of  a 
man  who  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  stage  of 
European  politics  carries  the  mind  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  through  a  long  series  of  the  most  important  events. 
The  man’s  own  personal  interest  sinks  out  of  notice  in  com¬ 
parison  with  all  the  reflections  suggested  by  his  share  in  a 
great  historical  process.  And  therefore  personal  dislike  is 
out  of  place,  because  it  vulgarizes  the  sentiments  suggested. 
Mere  antipathy  to  the  individual  sounds  paltry  and  pitiful 
in  presence  of  thoughts  as  to  the  interests  of  nations  and 
of  mankind  at  large.  The  mind  should  be  raised  to  a 
region  where  all  personal  dislikes  seem  infinitely  petty  and 
contemptible.  The  tone  of  feeling  most  in  harmony  with 
such  reflections  should  be  too  solemn  to  admit  of  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  our  little  antipathies.  We  should  be  rather  dis¬ 
posed  to  feel  how  imperfect  are  the  judgments  which  we 
pass  upon  each  other,  and  to  regard  censorious  verdicts  as 
something  profane  in  the  presence  of  loftier  interests. 
Truth,  of  course,  should  not  be  sacrificed ;  nor  should  we 
speak  with  affected  kindness  of  one  of  whom  we  really  dis¬ 
approve.  But  the  expression  of  mere  party  or  personal 
feelings  is  out  of  place  at  such  solemn  moments.  They 
may  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  they  jar  upon  us  like  a  false 
note  in  music,  at  a  time  when  our  minds  should  be  attuned 
to  a  deeper  strain  of  emotion. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PHRASES,  DESIGNATIONS, 
QUIPS,  AND  ODDITIES. 

The  dull  and  prosy  debates  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  are  occasionally  enlivened  by  flashes  of  wit,  oddi¬ 
ties  of  sentiment,  saucy  little  personalities,  queer  compari¬ 
sons,  and  bits  of  real  eloquence,  v  hich  are  always  welcome 
to  noble  lords  and  honorable  gentlemen  when  tired  with 
the  long  speeches  which  they  inflict  one  on  another.  In 
reading  the  curious  volume  recently  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Jennings  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Johnstone,^  we  have  jotted  down 
a  few  of  these  epigrammatic  bits,  which  make  collectively 
a  museum  of  pleasant  things. 

Some  among  the  many  parliaments  which  England  has 
had  during  past  centuries  have  become  known  under  droll 
designations ;  while  others  have  had  sarcastic  names  given 
to  them  by  individual  members.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
a  parliament  obtained  the  name  of  the  Mad  Parliament  — 
Insanum  Parliamenlum.  The  “  Parliament  de  la  Bond,” 
under  Edward  IL,  was  so  called  because  the  barons  who 
were  hostile  to  the  court  party  wore  colored  bands  upon 
their  sleeves  for  distinction.  The  “  Wonderful  Parliament” 
was  the  one  which  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  im^ached  and 
condemned  the  king’s  ministers  as  traitors.  The  “  Lack¬ 
learning  Parliament,”  or  Parliamenlum  Indoctum,  sum¬ 
moned  in  1408,  was  thus  called  because  it  had  no  learned 
lawyer  in  it.  The  “  Parliamentum  Diabolical  ”  supported 
the  Queen’s  party  in  the  stormy  times  of  Hen^  V I.  The 
“  Lonw  Parliament,”  its  division  into  “  Pride’s  Purge  ”  and 
the  “Rump,”  and  its  supersession  by  “ Barebones  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  are  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Commonwealth 
history.  The  “  Senate  of  Lilliput”  was  a  name  which  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  reports 
of  the  speeches  for  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  written  at  a 
time  when  reporters  had  to  guard  sedulously  against  direct 
mention  of  names. 

Sometimes  one  House  has  received  a  designation,  or 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  witticism  or  saying,  without 
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involving  the  other.  “  Setting  their  House  in  order,”  has 
been  used  more  than  once  by  reforming  Commoners,  as  a 
menace  or  warning  to  the  Lords ;  but  it  had  its  origin  in  a 
bit  of  sarcasm  during  the  time  of  Charles  II.  “  Our  mas¬ 
ters  at  Westminster  ”  was  a  name  which  Pepys  gave  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  exciting  thereby  graat  merriment 
among  the  courtiers.  “  The  Lords  in  a  Balloon  ”  was  a 
popular  newspaper  phrase  three  or  four  years  ago,  owing 
to  a  humorous  poke  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  them  in  the 
course  of  a  party  speech.  Mr.  O’Connell  once  called  the 
House  of  Commons  “  Six  hundred  and  fiAy-eight  scoun¬ 
drels  ;  ”  but  this  gem  of  eloquence  was  not  uttered  in  the 
House. 

The  designations  and  quips  thrown  by  one  party  at 
another  are,  however,  much  more  numerous  and  pungent 
than  any  that  have  heen  exchanged  between  one  House 
and  the  other.  The  “Whigs  caught  bathing:”  Mr.  Dis 
raeli,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  said  of  Robert  Peel :  “  The 
right  honorable  gentleman  caught  the  Whigs  bathing,  and 
walked  away  with  their  clothes ;  he  has  left  them  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  liberal  position,  and  is  himself  a 
strict  conservator  of  their  garments.”  “  Fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  atoms  :  ”  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1857,  gave  this 
whimsical  designation  to  a  temporary  combination  of  Dis- 
raelites  and  Gladstonites  which  forced  on  a  dissolution. 
“  All  the  talents :  ”  Canning  made  merciless  fun  of  the 
Whigs  at  one  time  with  this  phrase,  on  account  of  their 
claim  to  superior  wisdom  and  abilities.  “His  (or  Her) 
Majesty’s  Opposition  ”  has  often  been  used  good-humoredly 
as  a  designation  for  the  party  out  of  office;  it  was  first  em¬ 
ployed  by  Hobhouse,  and  was  at  once  accepted  by  Canning 
and  Tierney.  “  Tailors  and  Turncoats  ;  ”  when  the  To¬ 
ries  split  into  two  sections  concerning  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  bill  by  the  Company  of  Tailors  at  Glasgow ;  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  said  in  a  sort  of  stage-whisper : 
“  What  I  do  tailors  trouble  themselves  with  such  meatures  f 
to  which  Lord  Eldon  replied:  “My  noble  and  learned 
friend  might  have  been  aware  that  tailors  cannot  like  turn¬ 
coats  /  ”  “  Pocket  majority  :  ”  an  opprobrium  often  thrown 

by  each  party  at  the  other  in  borough-mongering  times, 
when  the  success  of  a  minister  often  depended  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  borough  votes  which  his  laud-owning  supporters 
could  command.  “  'The  thing  called  a  minister  ”  was  the 
coarse  designation  hurled  at  Lord  North  during  a  hot  de¬ 
bate  ;  he  dryly  replied  that  he  certainly  was  a  thing  :  “  but 
when  the  honorable  member  speaks  of  me  as  ‘  that  thing 
called  a  minister,’  he  calls  me  that  thing  which  he  himself 
wishes  most  to  be,  and  therefore  I  take  it  as  a  compliment” 
The  “  wooden  oracle  of  the  Treasury  ”  was  tne  impu¬ 
dent  name  given  by  Flood  to  one  of  the  ministers  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  before  the  Union  ;  the  minister 
had  referred  Flood  to  a  subordinate  official  for  an  answer 
to  a  question,  whereon  Flood  said  :  ‘  Formerly,  the  oak  of 
Dodona  uttered  its  own  oracles,  but  the  wooden  oracle  of 
our  Treasury  is  compelled  to  give  its  responses  by  deputy.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  flinging  nicknames  and  bits  of 
sarcasm  at  individual  members  of  “  the  party  opposite  ”  is 
both  easier  and  more  tempting  than  the  vague  generalities 
which  would  apply  (if  at  all)  to  an  entire  party.  The 
“  young  man  from  the  country  "  was  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne’s 
name  for  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  in  a  speech  in  which  the 
slow-going  of  a  once  fast  coach  was  commented  on.  The 
same  facetious  member  spoke  of  Lord  Palmerston  as 
“/ac*7«  princeps,  the  liveliest  if  not  the  youngest  on  the 
treasury  bench ;  ”  and  added  :  “  His  cabinet  is  a  museum 
of  curiosities.  There,  sir,  are  to  be  found  some  birds  of 
rare  and  noble  plumage,  both  alive  and  stuffed.  But, 
unfortunatelv,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  breed. 
For  those  Whig  birds  have  been  very  barren,  and  were 
obliged  to  take  a  cross  with  the  famous  Peelite  breed.” 
“  Prosperity  Robinson,”  “  .£olus  Canning,”  and  “  Pink¬ 
nosed  Liverpool,”  were  nicknames  devised  by  Cobbett,  but 
not  (it  may  be  presumed)  used  by  him  in  the  House.  One 
particular  member  is  known  as  “  Single-speech  Hamilton,” 
and  is  as  invariably  referred  to  by  that  designation  as  if  it 
were  his  baptismal  name ;  he  made  one,  and  only  one, 
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good  speech  in  parliament,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  The  “  Stormy  Petrel  of  debate  ”  was 
a  name  once  given  to  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  in  allusion  to 
the  times  and  circumstances  which  he  selected  for  his  best 
sallies.  “  Tear’em  ”  was  a  designation  which  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck  received  as  a  consequence  of  a  characteristic  speech 
made  in  reference  to  supposed  hostile  designs  of  France 
against  England  :  “  It  may  be  said  that  those  who  stand  in 
my  position  ought  not  to  say  anything  that  excites  national 
animosity ;  and  I  respond  to  that  sentiment.  But,  sir,  the 
farmer  who  goes  to  sleep,  having  placed  the  watch-doo 
Tear’em  over  his  rick-yard,  hears  that  watch-dog  barlt! 
He,  in  the  anger  of  a  half-somnolence,  says:  ‘I  wish 
Tear’em  would  he  quiet ;  ’  and  bawls  out  of  the  window : 

‘  Down,  Tear’em.’  Tear’em  does  go  down ;  the  farmer 
goes  to  sleep,  and  is  awakened  by  the  flashing  in  at  hit 
windows  of  the  light  of  his  ricks  on  fire.  I  am  Tear’em; 

I  tell  you  to  beware.”  “  Boot-jack  Robinson  ”  was  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  a  man  of  no  mark  or  skill,  who,  during 
a  crisis  in  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was 
made  Home  Secreta^,  and  ministerial  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  “  Sir  'Thomas  Robinson  lead  us  1  ”  said  Pitt 
to  Fox.  “  The  duke  might  as  well  send  his  bootjack 
to  lead  us  I  ”  The  “judicious  bottle-holder”  was  Lord 
Palmerston,  who,  in  relation  to  the  difficulty  of  managing 
certain  diplomatic  matters  which  occupied  his  attention, 
said :  “  A  great  deal  of  good  generalship  and  judgment  was 
reauired,  and  during  the  pending  struggle  a  good  deal  of 
judicious  bottle-holding  was  obbged  to  be  brought  into 
play.”  Lord  Palmerston  was  also  a  “  three-decker :  ”  Mr. 
Canning  wished  his  colleagues  would  make  good  telling 
speeches  more  frequently  than  they  did ;  and  said  once, 
sotto  voce,  in  the  House  :  “  What  would  I  give  to  get  that 
three-decker,  Palmerston,  to  bear  down  upon  them  1  ”  The 
“  Civis  Romanus  sum  ”  was  for  a  long  time  applied  to  the 
same  noble  statesman,  on  account  of  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  longest  and  best  speech  he  ever  made :  “  As  the 
Roman,  in  days  of  old,  held  himself  free  from  indignity 
when  he  could  say  Civis  Romanus  sum,  so  also  a  British 
subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel  confident 
that  the  watchful  eye  and  the  strong  arm  of  England  will 
protect  him  against  injustice  and  wrong.”  In  the  days 
before  Reform,  the  sobriquet  of  “  Chicken  Taylor  ”  was 
given  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  and  long  stuck  to  him ;  be  con¬ 
tended  against  a  great  lawyer  in  the  House,  and  then  apol¬ 
ogized  that  he,  “  as  he  might  phrase  it,  a  chicken  in  the 
law,  should  venture  on  a  fight  with  the  cock  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall.”  Lord  Castlereagh  had  a  “  curry-comb  ”  idea 
associated  with  his  name  at  one  time,  consequent  on  a  sar¬ 
castic  remark  connected  with  his  participation  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna :  “  It  is  delightful  to  see  how  completely 
the  curry-comb  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  taken  off  all 
the  gilding  and  lackering  which  he  brought  from  the  Con- 
p^ress.”  The  “  Derby  Dilly  ”  was  O’Connell’s  sobriquet  for 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  when  Lord  Stanley,  had  a 
very  small  number  of  personal  adherents,  in  reference  to  an 
exciting  electioneering  contest :  — 

Thus  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides 

The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  six  insides. 

Mr.  Bright’s  joke  about  the  “  Derby  Minstrels  ”  applied 
to  the  same  statesman  and  his  party,  when  in  office.  After 
comparing  them  with  the  Christy  Minstrels,  he  went  on 
(with  a  joculari^  which  was  all  the  more  welcome  because 
rather  rare)  :  “  The  Derby  Minstrels  pretend  to  be  Liberal 
and  white ;  but  the  fact  is,  if  you  come  nearer  and  examine 
them  closely,  you  will  find  them  to  be  just  as  black  and 
curly  as  the  Tories  have  ever  been.  I  do  not  know,  and 
do  not  pretend  to  say,  which  of  them  it  is  that  plays  the 
banjo,  and  which  the  tenes.”  “  Ditto  to  Mr.  Burke  ”  was 
one  Mr.  Conger,  who  was  elected  with  the  great  statesman 
to  represent  Bristol  at  a  general  election.  Utterly  bewil¬ 
dered  how  to  thank  the  electors,  after  a  magnificent  speech 
from  Burke,  he  judiciously  compressed  his  own  speech  into 
these  few  words :  “  Gentlemen,  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke, 
ditto  to  Mr.  Burke  1  ”  “  Finality  Peel  ”  and  “  Finality 

Russell  ”  were  names  thrown  at  two  statesmen  who,  one  on 
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one  occasion,  and  the  other  some  years  afterwards,  wished 
(jjgt  a  particular  Reform  measure  should  be  regarded  as 
finnl  — not  to  be  disturbed  by  further  agitation.  Mr. 
Bright’s  “  Scotch  terrier  ”  simile  applied  to  two  honorable 
members  who,  as  he  termed  it,  “  formed  a  party  of  them- 
lelres.”  He  hoped  they  would  get  on  well  together,  but 
was  perplexed  by  one  difficulty :  “  This  party  of  two 
reminds  me  of  the  Scotch  terrier,  which  was  so  covered 
with  hair  that  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and 
which  the  tail.” 

Sometimes  a  complimentary  designation  or  allusion 
remains  long  attached  to  a  particular  member,  having  none 
of  the  sting  of  sarcastic  attack.  “  We  are  all  proud  of 
him,”  said  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  Lord  Palmerston,  after  con¬ 
tendin''  in  debate  against  him,  and  stating  that  he  would 
rote  against  the  noble  lord  in  an  approaching  division. 
The  “  6upert  of  debate  ”  was  an  appellation  given  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Derby  by  Mr.  I^tton  Bulwer  (afterwards  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  and  now  Lord  Lytton)  in  his  “New 
Tunon ;  ”  — 

The  brilliant  chief,  irregularly  great, 

Frank,  haughty,  rash,  the  Rupert  of  debate. 

The  “  man  of  unadorned  eloquence  ”  was  Mr.  Cobden, 
whose  advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  charac- 
teriied  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  “  eloquence  the  more  to  be 
admired  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned.”  A 
“host  in  himself”  was  a  compliment  paid  to  Lord  John 
Russell  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  man  very  little 
prone  to  deal  in  compliments.  Another  stateman  one  day 
said  to  him :  “  What  an  array  there  is  in  the  house  of 
Commons  against  Russell  —  Peel,  Stanley,  Graham,  etc.” 
“Lord  John,”  replied  the  Duke,  “  is  a  host  in  himself.” 

The  sayings  and  witticisms  of  Lords  and  Commoners, 
not  exactly  sobriquets  or  similes  for  individuals,  have  been 
numerous  and  varied.  Most  readers  will  call  to  mind 
Mme,  at  any  rate,  of  these  flights  of  ready  wit,  condensed 
epitomes  of  matured  cxperieuce,  suggestive  forms  of  ex- 
pr»sion.  “  Every  man  has  his  price  ”  was  Sir  Robert 
Walpole’s  mode  of  expressing  his  belief  that  bribery  and 
corruption  were  almost  universal ;  although  his  biographer 
states  that  the  charge  was  brought,  not  against  all  politi¬ 
cians,  but  against  those  who  made  very  warm  protestations 
of  patriotism.  “  Airing  his  vocabulary  ”■  was  Curran’s 
description  of  a  dull  speech  made  by  a  dull  member.  The 
“  Begum  speech  ”  was  the  best  speech  ever  made  by  Sher¬ 
idan,  and  one  of  the  best  ever  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  it  related  to  the  grievances  of  a  begum,  or 
native  princess  of  India,  and  was  the  subject  of  long  study 
and  preparation  by  him.  The  “  dagger  scene  ”  was  en¬ 
acted  by  Burke.  A  dagger  had  been  sent  from  France 
to  Birmingham  by  the  Revolutionists,  with  an  order  for  a 
large  number  to  be  made  like  it ;  Burke,  having  obtained 
possession  of  it  for  a  time,  drew  it  from  under  a  cloak, 
threw  it  down  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
somewhat  theatrical  way,  and  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 
“keep  French  principles  from  our  heads,  and  French 
daggers  from  our  hearts ;  ”  but  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  he  a  little  overacted  this  scene.  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  claimed  to  have  “  bled  for  his  country ;  ”  for  a 
brother  peer,  who  had  dabbled  a  little  in  surgery,  one  day 
bM  him  for  a  feverish  headache ;  the  titled  amateur, 
gratified  at  his  own  success,  voted  as  his  patient  requested 
u  a  party  division  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Making  “  the 
crown  not  worth  wearing,”  was  the  terse  description  by 
Chatham  of  the  probable  eflfect  of  a  particular  measure. 
“  If  the  ministers  persevere  in  misleading  the  king,  I  will 
not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects 
from  his  crown,  but  I  will  affirm  that  they  will  make  the 
Wwn  not  worth  his  wearing.”  “  Sowing  dragons’  teeth  ” 
had  reference  to  the  later  and  declining  years  of  the  Irish 
parliament ;  the  English  government  proposed  to  heap  new 
taxes  on  Ireland,  and  caused  a  violent  commotion  in  conse- 
Qoence  of  the  proposal ;  Mr.  Burgh,  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  said :  “  England  has  sown  her  laws  like  dragons’ 
teeth,  and  they  have  sprung  up  armed  men.”  “  All  gov¬ 
ernment  a  compromise,”  has  been  derided  as  a  mean  and 


tricky  apothegm  by  extreme  politicians;  but  Burke  had 
thought  out  his  subject  well  when  he  said  :  “  All  govern¬ 
ment  —  indeed  every  common  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every 
virtue,  and  every  prudent  act  —  is  founded  on  compromise 
and  barter  :  we  balance  inconveniences,  we  give  and  take.” 
“  The  people,  our  sovereign  :  ”  it  was  strange  to  hear  so 
democratic  a  toast  as  this  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  at  a  Whig  dinner,  at  the  very  time  when  the  French 
democrats  were  infusing  alarm  and  dread  into  the  English 
mind :  it  cost  him  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  the  West  Riding. 

“  Hammer  it  into  them  ”  was  Fox’s  mode  of  impressing  his 
meaning  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  by  speeches  full  of 
repetitions ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  thus  claimed  credit 
for  a  detect  which  he  could  not  help.  “  A  memory  for 
jokes,  and  imagination  for  facts,”  was  a  sarcastic  hit  at  the 
mental  characteristics  of  Mr.  Dundas  hy  Sheridan  ;  the 
wit  had  jotted  this  down  in  his  note-book  long  before,  as  a 
capital  hit  which  he  would  use  on  any  favorable  occasion. 

“  A  minute-gun  speech  ”  was  the  name  given  to  a  speech 
made  hy  Lord  Bute,  on  account  of  its  pace  being  so  very 
slow  and  solemn ;  and  the  joke  was  made  more  pungent  by 
a  remark  that  “  it  might  be  considered  as  announcing  the 
funeral  of  his  ministry.”  “  Where  law  ends,  tyranny  be¬ 
gins,”  and  “  stabbing  the  constitution,”  we  owe  to  Chatham ; 
“  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,”  to  Sir  William  Grant ;  and 
“  Pluto’s  tears  ”  to  Burke,  in  allusion  to  “  tears  shed  by 
noble  lords,  not  for  dying  laws,  but  for  their  expiring 
places.”  One  of  the  finest  things  said  by  Wilberforce  had 
relation  to  Pitt’s  firmness  in  resisting  the  spread  of  French 
Jacobinism  in  England :  “  He  stood  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  the  plague  was  stayed.” 

Nor  has  the  present  century  been  scant  of  those  bits  of 
oratory  which  crystallize  into  sayings.  “  The  schoolmaster 
is  abroad  ”  was  Brougham’s  description  of  the  growing 
desire  for  popular  education.  “  The  ignorant  impatience 
of  taxation,”  and  “  men  turning  their  backs  upon  them¬ 
selves,”  are  assigned  to  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  “  stemming  the 
tide  of  democracy,”  to  the  late  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  “  the 
Queen's  government  must  be  supported,”  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  used  this  argument  to  induce  one  of  his 
party  to  vote  for  a  government  measure  which  both  of  them 
disliked.  Peel’s  celebrated  question,  “  What  is  a  pound  ?  ” 
arose  during  a  debate  on  finance  matters.  “  Restore  the 
Heptarchy  ”  appeared  to  Canning  about  as  practicable  as 
to  reform  the  parliament.  The  “  leap  in  the  dark  ”  was 
the  name  which  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  candidly  gave  to  his 
own  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1867.  “  Up¬ 
setting  the  coach  ”  was  the  same  earl’s  mode  of  character¬ 
izing  Lord  John  Russell’s  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  fall 
of  the  Grey  ministry.  “  You  shall  hear  me  1  ”  said  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  the  House  of  Commons,  thirty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  young  member  was  received  with  derisive  lau^- 
ter ;  or  rather,  his  words  were :  “  I  will  sit  down  now ;  nut 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  listen  to  me  ”  —  a  pre¬ 
diction  certainly  fulfilled  in  later  years.  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
“  historical  conscience  ”  was  appealed  to  by  him,  to  justify 
an  opinion  expressed  in  early  life,  but  abandoned  at  a  later 
period  of  his  career.  The  same  statesman’s  “  looming  in 
the  future  ”  referred  to  a  prospective  though  unannounced 
adjustment  and  reduction  of  taxation.  It  was  he,  too,  who 
claimed  to  have  been  “  educating  his  party  ”  to  the 
ciation  of  measures  not  before  palatable  to  them.  “  The 
bray  of  Exeter  Hall,”  a  somewhat  overdone  skit  at  a 
religious  party,  lost  Macaulay  his  seat  at  Edinburgh ; 
“  the  happy  dispatch,”  was  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne’s ;  the 
“  Cave  of  Adullam,”  Mr.  Bright’s ;  the  taxed  motto  for  the 
lucifer  matches.  Ex  lace  lucellum,  Mr.  Lowe’s ;  while  “  the 
three  branches  of  the  upas  tree  ”  belong  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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The  executions  that  took  place  the  other  day  at  Satory 
are  again  announced  as  positively  the  last,  and  this  time 
we  trust  the  announcement  may  prove  true.  In  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Communist  prisoners,  it  seems  to  us  the  French 
Government  has  sinnea  as  much  against  sound  policy  as 
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against  humanity.  We  shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  excesses  of  the  Commune,  or  of  feeling  any 
sickly  sentimentality  on  the  score  of  capital  punishment. 
We  protested  against  the  indiscriminate  vengeance  wreaked 
on  the  panic-stricken  crowds  they  found  running  hither 
and  thither  in  the  streets  of  Paris  when  the  troops  made 
their  entry  from  Versailles  ;  but  we  should  have  had  little 
or  nothing  to  say  had  the  government  made  sweeping  Ex¬ 
amples  immediately  afterwards  of  criminals  fairly  tried  and 
condemned.  The  government,  however,  has  chosen  to  I 
proceed  very  differently,  and  to  court  animadversions  it  can  ' 
scarcely  be  indifferent  to.  More  than  nineteen  months  had  j 
elapsed  between  the  entry  of  the  army  of  Versailles  and  the 
morning  when  these  three  criminals  were  roused  from  their 
sleep  to  be  carried  straight  to  the  plaec  of  execution.  It  is 
true  that  all  three  were  aware  they  lay  under  sentence  of 
death,  and  that  such  an  announcement  was  possible  any 
morning.  But  with  all  three  the  bitterness  of  death  must 
have  passed ;  time  had  persuaded  them,  and  surely  not 
without  reason,  that  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  com¬ 
muted.  When  Decamp  heard  the  news  he  gave  himself  up 
to  uncontrollable  fury  ;  he  tilled  the  prison  with  horrible 
blasphemies :  he  vehemently  rejected  all  religious  assist¬ 
ance,  and  he  left  this  world  mad  with  passion  and  with  his 
heart  boiling  over  with  malignant  feeling.  Yet  perhaps  of 
the  three.  Decamp  had  the  least  reason  for  indignation  ;  in 
his  case  the  misery  of  suspense  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  prolonged  as  much  as  in  those  of  the  others.  Fenouil- 
lat  had  been  sentenced  to  death  six  months  before  ;  while 
as  for  Benot,  he  must  have  passed  through  a  tremendous 
series  of  sensations.  In  the  spring  of  Fast  year  he  was 
placed  on  trial  with  some  thirty  others  for  complicity  in 
the  assassination  of  the  gendarmes  in  the  Rue  ilaxo.  We 
chanced  to  be  present  at  the  sittings  of  that  court-martial, 
and  shall  never  forget  the  terrible  deliberation  with  which 
the  proceedings  dragged  on.  Day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  those  miserable  men  were  brought  up  for  a  few  hours, 
which  were  frittered  away  by  judges  unaccustomed  to  take 
evidence,  and  constantly  retiring  for  consultation.  It  was 
believed  among  the  prisoners  and  their  counsel,  plausibly 
enough,  that  this  extreme  deliberation  augured  a  leaning  to 
mercy.  As  the  event  proved,  they  were  under  a  delusion. 
As  some  of  the  government  organs  triumphantly  remarked 
at  the  time,  in  spirit  if  not  in  so  many  words,  the  prisoners 
lost  nothing  by  waiting,  and  that  particular  court  closed  its 
slow  proceedings  by  an  unusually  sanguinary  sentence. 
The  strain  imposed  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  by  an 
ordeal  so  trying  was  painfully  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Ramon,  who  had  been  governor  under  the  Commune  of  the 
prison  of  La  Roquette.  When  tried  before  for  the  murder 
of  the  Archbishop,  Ramon  had  impressed  the  spectators 
by  a  show  of  resolution  amounting  to  audacity.  On  that 
occasion  he  had  escaped  with  transportation  for  life,  and 
when  he  was  arraigned  a  second  time  he  foresaw  his  doom. 
When  called  on  to  speak  he  fairly  broke  down,  and  his  con¬ 
vulsive  sobs,  his  pinched  and  drawn  features  —  showing 
how  utterly  shattered  were  nerve  and  spirit  —  persuaded 
the  BMctators  that,  whatever  his  offences  had  been,  they 
were  being  expiated  if  suffering  was  expiation.  The  un- 
happy  Benot  must  have  suffered  in  like  manner,  although 
his  sufferings  were  longer.  lie  was  sentenced  to  death 
with  Ramon.  His  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted, 
^ied  again  a  second  time,  he  was  capitally  condemned. 
For  months  he  too  lay  in  his  prison,  until  his  hopes  of  life 
had  slowly  ehanged  to  conviction.  Tlien  one  morning  they 
tell  him  that  his  la,st  hour  is  come.  While  such  things  are 
possible,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  criminal  code  of  France 
no  longer  tolerates  torture.  Mental  anguish  may  be  inti- 
nitely  keener  than  physical  torment,  and  the  human  mind, 
with  its  irrepressible  elasticity,  may  be  made  to  suffer  as 
much  and  to  endure  pain  longer  than  flesh  and  blood. 
Capital  punishment  is  a  terrible  neeessity  ;  but  the  inexo¬ 
rable  strength  of  the  law  owes  some  consideration  to  the 
*'^*®**|*F  If  his  doom  is  decided,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  let  him  understand  at  once  that  he  has  nothing 
more  to  hope  for  in  this  world.  The  greater  his  crimes, 
the  more  imperative  the  necessity  that  he  should  have  as 
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quiet  a  time  as  may  be  for  thought  and  repentance.  But 
in  France  a  condemned  murderer  is  denied  the  prisoner’s 
last  miserable  refuge  and  medicine  —  the  deep  sleep  that 
gives  him  temporary  oblivion  and  recruits  him  to  support 
his  bitter  reflections  on  the  past,  and  the  doubt,  despond¬ 
ency,  or  despair  with  which  lie  looks  forward  to  the  future. 
Each  night  he  lies  down  may  or  may  not  be  his  last.  It 
may  be  the  idea  of  M.  Thiers’  government  that  political 
crimes  should  incur  cumulative  penalties,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  directed  against  each  member  of  society.  So  it  would 
seem  at  least ;  for  the  suspense  which  is  measured  by  days 
with  ordinary  murderers  was  prolonged  for  months  — 
almost  for  years  —  in  the  case  of  these  Communists.  It 
would  apjiear  that  the  Conservative  Republic  had  recurred 
for  its  precedents  of  punishment  to  the  worst  days  of  the 
Terror,  and  we  may  refer  those  who  care  to  appreciate  the 
agonies  we  do  not  venture  to  describe  to  Muller’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  picture  at  the  Luxembourg.  There  you  may  see  the 
various  passions  of  suspense,  agitation,  rage,  and  despair 
depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  motley  crowd  of  “  aristocrats " 
as  the  grelfier  reads  out  the  names  for  the  tumbrels  of  the 
morning,  while  the  jailer  sits  and  looks  on,  unconcernedly  fill- 
ing  his  pipe.  It  is  true  that  there  was  one  horror  wanting 
at  the  Conciergerie  which  added  the  sharpest  poignancy  to 
the  announcements  at  Satory  —  we  mean  the  dramatic  ele¬ 
ment  of  surprise.  No  one  in  the  common  chamber  at  the 
Conciergerie  believed  himself  safe,  although  he  hoped  he 
might  possibly  escape  for  the  day.  The  false  security  was 
absolute  at  Satory,  and  the  cold-blooded  conduct  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  is  distinctly  responsible  for  the  agitation  of  all  the 
,  three. 

I  If  the  French  government  seems  guilty  of  cruelty  more 
cold-blooded  than  was  ever  charged  to  the  Commune  when 
the  Commune  was  abusing  its  precarious  power,  at  least 
one  important  extenuating  circumstance  may  be  conceded 
to  it.  It  may  have  shown  itself  culpably  supine  and  indif¬ 
ferent  —  it  may  have  abandoned  itself  to  the  spirit  of  lausez- 
aller  when  embarrassed  by  the  difficulties  of  an  abnormal 
situation  ;  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  acquit  it  of  the  ag^ 
vated  guilt  of  perpetuating  cruelty  with  deliberate  political 
i  intention.  For  nothing  can  be  more  obviously  impolitic  or 
j  short-sighted  than  these  delays.  Nor  can  we  conceive 
either  argument  or  sophistry  by  which  they  could  be  jus- 
I  tiffed,  setting  humanity  aside  altogether.  M.  Thiers’  mis- 
I  sion  was  to  restore  tranquillity  at  home,  and  rehabilitate 
I  France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  His  was  a  government  of 
i  compromise  and  conciliation  —  so  much  so  that  some  of 
I  its  members  had  to  bear  the  imputation  of  having  impli- 
j  cated  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  Commune.  He  had 
!  to  punish  a  savage  insurrection,  it  is  true,  and  an  unforta- 
i  nate  necessity  it  was.  But  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
which  followed  the  taking  of  Paris  should  have  served  him 
in  one  way  —  it  might  have  justified  greater  leniency  after¬ 
wards,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  There 
should  have  been  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  most 
conspicuous  criminals  in  an  insurrection  which  had  lasted 
j  for  months.  The  most  active  might  have  been  singled  out 
I  for  trial ;  and  when  some  had  been  executed,  and  when  a 
j  certain  number  of  the  rank  and  file  had  been  shipped  for 
New  Caledonia,  policy  would  have  brushed  justice  aside 
and  urged  a  general  amnesty.  Hot  blood  might  have  sim- 
I  mered  lor  some  time ;  mutual  grievances  and  injuries  mi^ht 
I  never  have  been  altogether  forgiven  or  forgotten.  But 
I  even  virulent  Communists  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
I  accepted  the  consequences  of  unsuccessful  insurrection, 

I  without  cherishing  inveterate  resentment  for  severities  they 
I  would  have  accepted  as  fortune  of  war.  As  it  is,  the  crim¬ 
inals  have  become  objects  of  pity  to  those  who  condemned 
I  them  most  severely ;  the  tardy  executions  of  Satory  blur 
the  recollection  of  the  murders  of  La  Roquette.  If  even 
foreigners  are  moved  with  indignation,  what  must  be  the 
state  of  mind  among  the  Communists  themselves,  and  them 
svmpathizers  and  allies  among  the  extreme  Radicals? 
I'hey  have  had  a  terrible  lesson,  which  is  not  over  ;  they  an 
silenced  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  in  presence  of  the 
state  of  siege.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  what  they 
are  thinking,  or  to  predict  what  they  might  do  were  they 
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ever  again  to  have  the  upper  hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
X  ”  may  be  able  to  hold  its  own ;  and,  it  must  be  con- 
^ted,  its  friends  have  given  themselves  every  inducement 
to  defend  it  strenuously,  for  the  “  Terror  ”  which  would 
follow  upon  anarchy  might  be  terrible  indeed. 


THE  FORMS  OF  WATER. 

MIST  AND  RAIN. 

Without  air  to  breathe  when  brought  into  the  world, 
we  could  only  continue  to  live  a  few  seconds  ;  but  without 
water,  we  could  not  even  come  to  life  ;  we  could  not  be  or¬ 
ganized,  nor  grow  up  to  the  point  at  which  breathing  be¬ 
comes  necessity.  Water  we  are,  and  to  water  we  return, 
quite  as  much  as  dust  we  are,  and  to  dust  return.  Water 
is,  therefore,  even  a  more  primary  and  indispensable  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  existence  than  air,  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
a  comparison  between  two  absolute  indUjiensabilities. 

We  know  air  in  one  form  only.  It  is  more  or  less  dense 
or  rare ;  more  or  less  devoid  of  color,  according  to  its  slight 
«  considerable  depth ;  more  or  less  laden  with  foreign  sub¬ 
stances,  as  smoke,  dust,  invisible  vajior,  visible  fogs  ;  more 
or  less  perceptible  to  our  senses,  through  its  variations  of 
heat  or  cold,  unfelt  calm,  or  destructive  and  irresistible 
motion.  But  it  is  always  the  same  light,  transparent, 
elastic  fluid,  and  it  defies  us  to  change  it  into  anything 
else.  If  we  decompose  air  into  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
a  mixture,  they  still  remain,  like  itself,  aeriform,  gaseous, 
or  air-like. 

Water,  on  the  contrary  (besides  being  compounded  of 
elements  which,  unlike  itself,  are  never  either  liquid  or 
solid),  puts  on  more  dissimilar  shapes  than  were  ever 
attributed  to  the  fabled  Proteus.  A  fall  in  temperature  of 
only  half  a  degree  will  change  the  yielding  liquid  into  a 
rigid  solid.  Nor  are  its  diverse  forms  cosmopolitan  in 
their  assumption  and  appearance.  Not  everybody  has  the 
privilege  of  beholding  them. 

Millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  live  and  die  without  ever 
having  seen  hail,  snow,  or  ice.  Millions  more  never  gaze 
on  a  glacier  during  their  whole  allowance  of  threescore 
years  and  ten.  If,  by  good  luck,  they  catch  sight  of  one, 
it  impresses  them  with  a  new  sensation,  and,  if  they  be  not 
“  duller  than  the  fat  weed  that  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe 
wharf,”  inspires  them  with  new  ideas. 

There  are  whole  tribes  and  nations  of  men  to  whom  the 
ocean  is  a  thing  unknown.  Dwellers  on  extensive  alluvial 

C'  ins  have  to  take  their  notions  of  a  water-fall  from  a 
k  or  a  mill  weir.  The  great  American  fresh-water  lakes 
—  their  aspect,  phenomena,  fish,  and  birds  —  are  separated 
from  us  by  a  hemisphere. 

There  are  regions  where  the  form  which  water  takes 
when  we  witness  its  balloon  performances,  in  the  shape  of 
a  passing  cloud,  is  a  marvel  and  a  rarity.  One  of  Captain 
Marryat’s  sailors  joyously  hails  the  black  squall  he  meets 

in  the  Channel  because  it  is  “  no  more  of  your  d - d  blue 

•kies.”^  Rain  is  most  partially  and  unequally  distributed. 
There  is  a  spot  near  Bangor,  in  Wales,  where  it  rains  more 
or  less  every  day  in  the  year.  Another,  in  Borrowdale 
competes  with  its  rainfall.  At  Perpignan,  chief  town  of 
the  Oriental  Pyrenees,  France,  it  rains  so  seldom  that 
when  the  phenomenon  does  occur  little  boys  and  girls  call 
esch  other  out  to  see  it,  and  catch  the  drops  on  their  in¬ 
quisitive  tongues. 

In  the  Pampas  there  occur  long  droughts  which,  Mr. 
Durwin  was  told,  are  almost  periodical,  the  interval  being 
•bout  fifteen  years.  Note  here  that  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  calls 
^ntion  to  the  periodicity  of  wet  seasons  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  few  years  since  any  one  who  expressed  be¬ 
lief  in  the  periodicity  of  meteorological  phenomena  re- 
Wived  more  criticism  than  credit.  Not  being  much  afraid 
of  satire,  in  1865  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that,  of  the  fifty 
pars  between  1815  and  1864  the  wettest  were  '36,  ’41,  ’48, 
52,  and  ’60,  and  that,  out  of  these,  three  were  equidistant, 
pvmg  what  looked  like  a  twelve-year  period.  Now  that 


such  speculations  are  more  favorably  received,  it  may  be 
permissible  to  state  that  ’72  is  just  twelve  years  after  ’60, 
and  that  while  this  is  written  it  is  raining  steadily,  with 
plenty  of  inundations  in  plenty  of  quarters. 

In  contrast  with  this,  during  the  “  gran  seco  ”  in  the 
Pampas,  between  the  years  1827  and  ’30,  the  vegetation, 
even  to  the  thistles,  failed.  The  brooks  were  dried  up,  all 
the  small  rivers  became  highly  saline,  causing  the  death  of 
vast  numbers  of  animals.  The  whole  country  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  dusty  high  road.  In  fact,  such  quantities 
of  dust  were  blown  about  that,  in  that  open  country,  the 
landmarks  became  obliterated,  and  people  could  not  tell 
the  limits  of  their  estates.  Disputes  arose  in  consequence. 
Multitudes  of  birds  and  wild  and  domestic  animals  perished 
for  want  of  food  and  water.  The  deer  came  into  a  court¬ 
yard  to  a  well  which  a  man  had  been  obliged  to  dig  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  own  family  with  water. 

More  than  this,  there  are  localities,  as  in  the  Great 
Desert,  where  it  never  rains  at  all ;  also  within  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Circles,  where  the  deposition  of  water  on  the 
earth  occurs  only  in  the  shape  of  snow  (and  that  the  very 
finest)  and  frozen  vapor,  or  minute  particles  of  ice  floating 
in  the  air.  Neither  does  it  hail  there,  hail  being  frozen 
rain. 

Water  has  even  an  invisible  state,  in  which  it  increases 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  Amongst  the  traditional 
signs  of  rain  are  :  — 

Along  the  stream  the  swallows  fly. 

The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  invisible  water  than  that 
given  by  Doctor  Tyndall.  At  every  puff  of  a  railway  loco¬ 
motive,  a  cloud  is  projected  into  the  air.  Watch  it  sharply ; 
you  notice  that  it  first  forms  at  a  little  distance  Irom  the 
top  of  the  funnel.  Give  close  attention,  and  you  will  some¬ 
times  see  a  perfectly  clear  space  between  the  funnel  and 
the  cloud.  Through  that  clear  space  the  thing  which 
makes  the  cloud  must  pass.  What,  then,  is  this  thing 
which  at  one  moment  is  transparent  and  invisible,  and  at 
the  next  moment  visible  as  a  dense  opaque  cloud  ?  It  is 
the  steam  or  vapor  of  water  from  the  boiler.  Every  bit  of 
steam  shrinks,  when  chilled,  to  a  much  more  minute  parti¬ 
cle  of  water.  The  liijuid  particles  thus  produced  form  a 
kind  of  water-dust  of  exceeding  fineness,  which  floats  in  the 
air,  and  is  called  a  cloud. 

And  not  only  is  it  called,  but  it  is  a  cloud.  On  a  chain 
of  mountains  you  often  see  a  bit  of  cloud  fastened,  like  a 
flag,  to  the  summit  of  every  peak,  while  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  them  remain  perfectly  clear.  The  fact  is  so  familiar 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  popular  names.  The  Wrekin  has 
his  nightcap,  the  Table  Mountain  his  table-cloth.  Doctor 
Tyndall  figures  and  describes  the  cloud-banner  of  the 
Aiguille  du  Dru.  I  have  seen  a  cloud-flag  hang  to  Mont 
Ventoux  for  hours  and  days  together,  apparently  unaltered 
and  unmoved.  But  its  fixity  is  only  apparent.  When  the 
streamer  of  cloud  drawn  out  from  an  Alpine  peak  is  many 
hundred  yards  in  length,  we  wonder  at  its  obstinate  per¬ 
sistence  in  spite  of  a  high  wind  which  may  be  blowing  all 
the  while.  But  in  reality  its  substance  is  ever  changing. 
The  invisible  vapor,  forced  up  the  mountain-side,  is  chilled 
and  condensed  into  fog  at  the  top.  The  banner,  which  is 
incessantly  dissolved  at  the  further  end,  is  incessantly  re¬ 
newed  at  its  points  of  contact  with  the  peak.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  ei^ualization  of  consumption  and  supply,  the 
cloud  appears  as  changeless  as  the  mountain  to  which  it 
clings.  “  When  the  red  evening  sun,”  writes  Doctor  Tyn¬ 
dall,  “  shines  upon  these  cloud-streamers,  they  resemble 
vast  torches  with  their  flames  blown  through  the  air.” 

Air,  at  a  certain  temperature,  can  hold  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  invisible  watery  vapor.  That  is,  the  quantity 
of  moisture  contained  by  air  when  saturated  with  it,  is 
constant  and  fixed  for  every  degree  of  temperature.  The 
drier  the  air,  and  the  hotter  the  air,  the  greater  b  the 
amount  of  cloud  which  can  thus  be  dissolved  in  it.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  invisible  water-vapor  in  air  becomes  visible 
when  a  lowering  of  temperature,  or  an  increase  of  moist¬ 
ure,  brings  it  to  the  point  of  saturation.  What  we  call  a 
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cloud,  therefore,  is  water-vapor  which  the  air  cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  when  it  is  saturated,  and  which  differs  from  the  vapor 
already  absorbed  by  passing  into  the  state  which  Doctor 
Tyndall  calls  water-dust,  consisting,  according  to  recent 
investigations,  of  minute  vesicles  or  bladders.  By  watch¬ 
ing  a  small  cloud  which  hangs  low  in  the  air,  we  may 
often  make  a  good  guess  at  the  weather.  If  it  grows 
smaller,  melts  away,  and  is  dissolved  in  the  air,  we  may 
expect  a  dry  day,  or  at  least  a  few  dry  hours.  If  it  grows 
heavier,  and  amplifies  its  proportions,  we  may  take  our 
umbrella  under  our  arm,  with  the  likelihood  of  having  to 
hold  it  overhead. 

This  change  of  water  from  the  gsu^eous  to  the  molecular 
state  can  take  place  at  any  altitude.  When  it  occurs  at 
the  ground  level,  we  call  it  fog ;  but  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  a  cloud  and  a  fog.  While  traversing 
clouds  in  a  balloon,  no  resistance  is  felt ;  the  air  is  simply 
more  or  less  opaque,  chilly,  and  moist,  exactly  as  happens 
on  the  ground,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fog  or  mist. 
The  same  with  clouds  encountered  on  mountains.  But 
although  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  clouds 
and  fogs,  there  really  is  one  of  fact  or  circumstance.  A 
fog  is  the  produce  of  a  place  or  locality  in  which  water- 
vapor  passes  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible  state ;  a 
cloud  is  a  free  individual  object,  an  unattached  grouping  of 
vapors  into  forms  so  determinate  that  clouds  are  classified 
according  to  their  shapes.  The  one  is  fixed,  local,  and 
uniform,  the  other  is  movable,  and  of  variable  aspect. 

Examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  fog  is  composed  of 
tiny  bodies  which  are  found  to  consist  of  water  obeying 
the  laws  of  universal  gravitation.  The  water-molecules 
are  little  balls,  like  shot  or  melted  lead  fallen  from  a  height, 
or  mercury  spilt  on  a  mahogany  table.  Whether  those 
spherules  are  nollow  or  not  is  a  question  on  which  meteor¬ 
ologists  are  not  agreed.  Halley,  with  apparent  reason, 
maintained  that  they  are.  The  deadening  of  sound  by 
fog  confirms  the  idea.  Gas  bubbles  in  water  have  the 
same  effect.  Probably,  in  mists,  the  vesicles  are  mingled 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  minute  droplets  of  water. 

Take  a  cup  full  of  any  dark-colored  liquid,  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  coffee.  Heat  it,  and  set  it  in  the  sunshine.  If  the  air 
IS  calm  a  vapor  rises  and  soon  disappears.  With  a  magni¬ 
fying  lens  globules  are  seen  to  rise.  The  smallest  rapidly 
cross  the  field  of  the  lens ;  the  others  fall  back  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  liquid.  De  Saussure  declares  that  the  little 
vesicles  which  mount  are  so  completely  different  from 
those  which  fall  back  again  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  former  are  hollow. 

Their  behavior  with  li^ht  confirms  the  opinion.  Every¬ 
body  has  remarked  the  iridescent  hues  that  gleam  on  the 
surface  of  soap  bubbles.  In  order  that  those  colors  should 
appear,  it  is  optically  necessary  that  the  film  containing 
the  bubble  of  air  should,  be  excessively  thin.  Kratzen- 
stein  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  in  sunshine,  the 
vesicles  that  steamed  up  from  the  surface  of  hot  water, 
and  saw  on  their  surface  colored  rings  exactly  like  those 
on  soap  bubbles ;  and  not  only  was  he  convinced  respect¬ 
ing  their  structure,  but  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  their  envelope. 

De  Saussure  and  Kratzenstein  tried  to  measure  with  the 
microscope  the  diameter  of  the  vesicles  composing  visible 
water-vapor ;  but  hot-water  steam  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  give  the  same  results  as  natural  fog.  Kaemtz  made 
numerous  measurements  on  mists  in  Central  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  He  found  that  in  winter,  when  the  air  is 
very  moist,  the  diameter  of  the  vesicles  is  twice  as  great 
as  in  summer,  when  the  air  is  dry.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  same  month  the  diameter  varies.  The  average  diame¬ 
ter  of  mist  vesicles  may  be  taken  at  one-fiftieth  part  of  a 
millimetre.  The  length  of  a  millimetre  is  three  hundredth 
parts  of  an  English  inch.  Their  minimum  diameter  occurs 
in  very  fine  weather ;  when  rain  threatens,  it  increases ; 
and  immediately  before  a  downfall  it  is  very  unequal  in 
the  same  cloud,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of 
hollow  vesicles  with  full  droplets. 

When  we  behold  a  cloud  resolve  itself  into  rain  and 
pour  out  thousands  <ff  gallons  of  water,  we  marvel  that 
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such  an  enormous  weight  of  fluid  should  be  capable  of 
suspension  in  the  atmosphere.  The  cause  consists  simply 
in  its  extreme  divisibility.  The  fiftieth  part  of  three  hun¬ 
dredth  parts  of  an  English  inch  is  smallness  beyond  our 
clear  conception ;  and  this  is  not  the  minimum,  but  the 
average  size  of  the  particles  of  water-dust.  Currents  of 
warm  air  ascending  from  the  earth’s  surface  are  quite 
sufficient  to  keep  such  tiny  atoms  afloat.  They  hang  to¬ 
gether  in  groups  and  masses  in  consequence  of  their 
mutual  attraction ;  for  attractive  influences  are  the  only 
obvious  explanation  of  the  very  distinct  forms  and  clearly 
defined  outlines  which  clouds  exhibit. 

Thick  fogs  are  sometimes  odorous,  by  impregnation  with 
diverse  exhalations  pervading  the  lower  strata  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  In  Belgium  and  the  north  of  Europe,  they  not 
unfrequently  smell  of  turf.  In  Paris,  during  the  chilly 
fogs  of  October,  1871,  especially  in  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  a  most  disagreeable  taint  of  petroleum  was  painfully 
perceptible. 

The  forms  of  clouds  are  infinitely  diversified,  from  the 
flat  thick  mist  which  carpets  the  meadow  to  the  bright 
white  flakes  which  hover  in  the  heights  of  the  firmament 
The  convenience  of  some  sort  of  classification,  for  literary 
and  scientific  purposes,  led  the  meteorologist  Howard  to 
give  names  to  the  principal  types,  which  have  been  gene> 
ally  adopted.  Our  commonest  fair-weather  cloud  is  the 
cumulus,  accumulated  masses  of  white  vapor.  Ossa  piled 
on  Pelion,  Mont  Blanc  on  the  top  of  Chimborazo,  some¬ 
times  with  cauliflower  heads,  called  by  French  sailors 
“  bales  of  cotton,”  with  a  horizontal  and  level  base. 
Cumuli  are  par  excellence  the  clouds  which  afford  free 
scope  to  the  imagination.  They  offer  promontories  on 
which  angels  might  alight ;  they  are  snowy  Alps,  dolomite 
mountain  ranges,  concentrated  glaciers,  wintry  pine  forests, 
dragons,  cam^s,  flying  chariots  with  demons  hidden  within. 
Ossian  owes  something  to  the  cumulus  cloud ;  which  also 
varies  into  the  cumulo-stratus,  a  hybrid  between  the  pure 
vapor  alp  and  the  stratus  proper,  the  long,  horizontal, 
parallel  banks  of  mist  stretching  across  the  sky,  and 
doubtless  the  self-same  famous  cloud  that  was  once  thought 
“  very  like  a  whale.” 

The  cloud  which  gives  long-continued  rain,  the  nimbus, 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  wet  seasons, 
covers  the  whole  sky  with  an  enormous  dull-gray  winding 
sheet.  Its  slightly  undulated  lower  surface  gives  out  an 
incessant  showery  drip ;  its  heaving  and  irregular  upper 
surface  is  invisible  except  to  balloonists  who  have  emerged 
aloft  after  passing  through  its  thousands  of  feet  of  thick¬ 
ness.  When  it  comes  creeping  over  the  firmament,  adieu 
to  all  hope  of  the  afternoon  walk.  Picnics  may  be  put  off 
till  that  day  week,  and  smart  clothing  consigned  to  the 
wardrobe.  The  nimbus  is  the  world’s  wet  blanket. 

All  clouds  are  formed  of  watery  vesicles  more  or  less 
small,  and  more  or  less  crowded.  But  clouds  are  not  co^ 
fined  to  the  atmospheric  regions,  whose  temperature  is 
above  the  freezing  point.  They  also  float  in  glacial  alti¬ 
tudes  where  the  vesicular  water  is  congealed  into  minute 
filaments  of  ice.  Such  clouds,  composed  of  ice  or^  snow, 
give  rise  to  the  optical  phenomena  of  halos,  parahelia,  and 
the  like.  Their  height  above  the  earth  is  very  consider¬ 
able.  When  a  balloon  has  reached  its  greatest  elevation, 
it  does  not  seem  even  to  approach  those  clouds,  whilst  a 
moderate  ascent  carries  the  aeronaut  far  above  the  cumulus 
and  its  fellow  children  of  the  mist.  Mr.  Glaisher,  at  an 
elevation  of  some  forty  thousand  feet,  saw  them  hanging, 
inapproachable,  overhead.  Such  a  cloud  is  called  a  cirrus, 
a  curl,  a  lock  of  frizzled  hair,  which  approximately  de¬ 
scribes  its  shape.  Country  people  know  them  as  “  mares 
tails.”  By  combination  or  transition,  they  form  the  cir^ 
cumulus  and  the  cirro-stratus.  But  in  fact  all  the  yarietiM 
of  cloud  may  be  separated  into  two  grand  categories ;  me 
cumulus,  formed  of  liquid  vesicles,  and  the  cirrus,  consist¬ 
ing  of  frozen  particles. 

When  a  cloud  is  about  to  resolve  itself  into  rain,  it 
stcquires  increased  density,  grows  darker,  and  (except  in 
the  case  of  hail  or  a  squall)  spreads  over  an  extensive  area 
1  The  water  detached  from  it  would  fall  vertically,  if  the  at- 
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nosphere  were  calm  and  the  drops  sufficiently  heavy  ;  but 
two  causes,  the  wind  and  the  lightness  of  the  new-born 
dropSi  make  them  fall  obliquely  as  a  sort  of  train  hanging 
from  the  cloud,  which  sails  in  advance.  The  production 
of  rain  mostly  occurs  when  one  layer  of  cloud  overlies 
toother ;  and  it  is  the  upper  cloud  which  determines  the 
precipitation  of  water  from  the  lower  one.  Numerous  ob- 
lervers  have  remarked  that  when  two  masses  of  air  satu¬ 
rated  or  nearly  so  with  moisture,  but  of  different  tempera¬ 
tures,  meet,  a  downfall  of  rain  is  the  consequence.  Nor  is 
there  any  limit  to  the  rainfall,  so  long  as  a  current  of  cold 
cloud  from  one  direction,  say  northeast,  passes  over  an¬ 
other  current  of  warm  saturated  cloud  arriving  continuously 
from  an  opposite  direction,  say  southwest. 

Ihe  formation  of  rain  from  impalpable  molecules,  the 
moderate  altitude  at  which  it  takes  shape  and  consistency, 
the  gradual  increase  of  its  volume  as  it  descends,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  slight  force,  and  the  inconsiderable  masses, 
with  which  it  strikes  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  so  many 
proofs  of  the  wise  arrangements  with  which  a  benevolent 
Providence  has  surrounded  us  “  in  this  wonderful  system 
of  things  that  we  call  Nature.”  Rains,  even  when  exces¬ 
sive  and  long-continued,  do  little  injury  to  the  face  of 
a  land,  while  they  fill  reservoirs,  natural  and  artificial, 
sweeten  and  soften  the  atmosphere,  thoroughly  cleanse  and 
sweep  away  impurities  irom  large  assemblages  of  human 
dwellings,  consolidate  and  fill  up  swamps,  and  gradually 
raise  lowlands  to  a  higher  level.  Inundations  even  are  not 
nnmixed  evils,  as  the  valley  of  the  lower  Nile  can  testify. 

What  if  it  had  been  otherwise  1  If  rain  came  bodily 
from  the  upper  regions,  to  dash  on  the  ground  with  accel¬ 
erated  velocity,  or  in  sheets,  if  only  one  or  two  inches 
thick,  or  in  masses,  cataracts,  or  water-spouts  1  All  these 
cases  we  can  easily  imagine,  and  shudder  at  the  catas¬ 
trophes  they  would  inevitably  produce.  We  can  fancy 
them  the  more  readily  because  there  occur  occasional  devi¬ 
ations  from  the  normal  order  of  things  sufficient  to  make  us 
thankful  that  they  should  be  the  exception  and  not  the 
mle. 

Rain  is  of  necessity  the  primeval  form  of  actual  water. 
In  its  licjuid  state  water  probably  first  appeared  on  earth, 
in  the  midst  of  incessant  explosions  and  long^rolling  thun¬ 
der,  as  rain,  perhaps  scalding  hot,  whether  condensed  from 
steam  or  the  result  of  the  combination  of  its  constituent 
gases,  to  be  immediately  repelled,  in  the  shape  of  vapor, 
irom  the  heated  surface  of  such  ground  as  there  was  then. 
We  have  the  prints  of  early  rain-drops  petrified  in  sandstone, 
but  they  could  not  have  been  the  earliest,  or  anything  like 
it,  because  sand  is  a  product  of  the  mechanical  action  of 
waves  or  water-courses.  At  first  rivers  could  not  be.  The 
nuns  that  fell  would  be  reevaporated  before  they  could 
combine  into  a  stream  of  any  size. 

Not  only  is  rain  unequally  distributed,  but  the  inequality 
varies  on  the  very  same  spot;  that  is,  climates  change. 
The  amount  of  viipor  condensed  into  rain  or  snow  is  liable 
to  increase  or  diminution.  When  Doctor  Tyndall  visited 
the  Mer  de  Glace  last  June,  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
jears,  it  exhibited  in  a  striking  degree  that  excess  of  con¬ 
sumption  over  supply  which,  if  continued,  will  eventually 
reduce  the  Swiss  glaciers  to  the  mere  spectres  of  their 
former  selves.  When  he  first  saw  the  Mer  de  Glace,  its 
icecliffs  towered  over  Les  Mottets,  and  an  arm  of  the  Ar- 
▼eiron,  issuing  from  the  cliffs,  plunged  as  a  powerful  cas- 
ade  down  the  rocks.  The  ice  nas  now  shrunk  far  behind 
them.  The  ice-vault  of  the  Arveiron  has  dwindled  consid- 
wably.  The  ice-cascade  of  the  Gdant  has  suffered  much 
from^  the  general  waste.  Its  crevasses  are  still  wild,  but 
the  ice-cliffs  and  sdracs  of  former  days  are  to-day  but  poorly 
represented.  The  CTeat  Aletsch  and  its  neighbors  exhibit 
similar  evidences  of  diminution. 

In  the  north  of  Chili,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Darwin,  old  and 
deserted  houses  are  numerous.  Traces  of  Indian  habita¬ 
tions  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  where  the  land 
i*  now  unfit  for  any  kind  of  cultivation.  On  the  Andes 
there  are  many  buildings  at  heights  so  ^eat  as  almost  to 
h^er  on  the  perpetual  snow,  where  me  land  produces 
abtolutely  nothing,  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 


where  there  is  no  water.  Nevertheless,  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  houses,  the  Indians  must  have  used  them  as 
their  places  of  residence.  Some  supply  of  water  near  them 
must,  therefore,  formerly  have  existed.  If  at  the  present 
time  two  or  three  showers  of  rain  were  to  fall  annually, 
instead  of  one,  as  now  is  the  case,  during  two  or  three 
years,  a  small  rill  of  water  would  probably  be  formed  in 
that  great  valley.  And  then,  by  irrigation  (which  was 
formerly  so  well  understood  by  the  Indians),  the  soil  would 
easily  be  rendered  sufficiently  productive  to  support  a  few 
families. 

It  is  some  comfort,  after  a  long-continued  spell  of  wet,  to 
know  from  this  instance  that  an  excessive  rainfall  is  less 
incompatible  with  human  welfare  than  excessive  drought. 
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“  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ”  is  a  good-natured,  if  not 
very  sound  rule,  but  we  seem  just  at  present  to  be  pushing 
good  nature  rather  far.  It  may  be  wise  to  be  kindly  to  a 
man’s  memory  ;  it  is  absurd  because  he  is  dead  to  alter  a 
deliberate  estimate  of  his  literary  works.  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  against  Lord  Lytton  himself,  whose  character 
and  history  will  hardly  be  understood  till  the  memoirs  of 
this  generation  have  been  published ;  but  we  are  not  going 
to  admit,  just  because  he  is  dead,  that  a  mighty  genius  has 
passed  away  from  among  men.  That  he  was  a  hard  worker, 
as  careful  a  student  as  rich  men  ever  are,  and  a  man  of 
unusually  wide  and  varied  knowledge,  —  which,  however, 
was  seldom  thorough,  —  may  be  readily  admitted ;  as  also 
that  he  possessed  unusual  power  of  making  a  transcenden¬ 
tal  political  speech ;  but  all  these  things  do  not  make  up 
genius,  the  mysterious  something  which  every  one  describes 
and  no  one  defines,  and  which  in  our  judgment  was  want¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Lytton.  He  was  one  of  the  cleverest  men 
who  ever  lived,  who  thought  he  must  have  genius  because 
he  knew  so  many  things  that  other  men  did  not  know,  and 
could  do  so  many  things  other  men  could  not  do,  and  went 
about  ever  after  with  a  torch  in  his  hand  hunting  to  discover 
where  his  genius  lay.  In  every  department  he  tried  he 
achieved  a  measure  of  success,  all  the  more  consoling  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  greater  than  it  really  was,  but  in  none 
did  he  achieve  a  complete  or  lasting  triumph.  He  wrote 
plays,  and  two  or  three  of  his  plays  are  so  good  that  they 
keep  possession  of  the  stage  ;  but  their  goodness  is  clever¬ 
ness  only,  the  cleverness  of  keen,  though  shallow  social  ob¬ 
servation.  It  is  this,  coupled  with  a  genuine  admiration  for 
scenic  situation,  an  admiration  constantly  apparent  in  his 
novels,  which  makes  his  plays  seem  strong,  but  he  has  not 
added  a  character  to  the  store  of  English  characters,  or  a 
phrase  to  the  English  wealth  of  racy  colloquialisms.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  ordinary  men  recall  even 
the  names  of  his  personages,  and  we  doubt  if  a  sentence 
uttered  by  any  one  of  them  can  be  found  to  have  worked 
its  way  into  the  language.  The  situations  are  striking, 
the  dialogues  often  happy,  the  sentiments  sometimes  ele¬ 
vated,  though  more  apt  to  be  inflated ;  but  it  is  all  ordi¬ 
nary  work,  clever  writing,  which  will  not  live  as,  to  quote 
a  precise  analogy,  the  best  of  Sheridan’s  comedies  will 
live.  Sheridan,  himself  onl^  a  genius  in  his  humor, 
had  in  virtue  of  that  humor  just  the  power,  which  Bul- 
wer  lacked,  of  appealing  to  universal  human  nature. 
You  can  act  the  “  Schocn  for  Sckndal  ”  before  any  au¬ 
dience,  and  they  will  miss  nothing  except  perhaps  the 
true  meaning  of  Mrs.  Candor,  lost  in  a  corrupt  stage 
tradition ;  but  try  to  act  “  Money  ”  in  the  New  Cut. 
Lord  Lytton  wrote  history,  descriptive  history,  but  his 
“  Athens,”  a  book  full  of  rare  and  curious  information, 
as  enjoyable  as  an  old  piece  of  fantastic  china,  may  be  said 
to  be  absolutely  forgotten.  He  wrote  poetry,  much  of  it 
very  nice  indeed ;  out  with  one  decided  exception,  not  a 
line  of  it  lives  in  the  thoughts  and  imagination  of  men. 
There  is  fancy  often  in  the  “  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus,”  and 
in  one  passage  depicting  the  misery  of  deathlessness  there 
is  power,  —  power  due  mainly  to  the  author’s  lifelong  con- 
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Bideration  of  the  effect  that  mysterious  position  would  have 
upon  the  mind,  —  but  only  the  political  sketches  in  “The 
Timon  ”  are  alive.  Those,  we  admit,  have  high 
merit,  such  hi"h  merit  that  we  arc  half  tempted  to  recall 
our  statement  tliat  Lord  Lytton  had  not  genius.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  even  in  our  own  minds  that  had  Lord  Lyt¬ 
ton  recognized  his  own  capacities  in  this  direction,  and 
cultivated  them  sedulously,  had  he  observed  men  for  their 
sake,  and  cured  himself  in  order  to  perfect  them  of  his 
love  for  wordiness,  he  might  not,  as  a  satirist,  have  rivalled 
Dryden.  The  sketch  of  Lord  Derby  so  often  quoted  is 
only  clever,  giving  the  popular,  not  the  true  impression  of 
the  man ;  but  that  of  Lord  John  Russell  has  insight. 
When  we  have  all  said  our  say  about  him,  we  shall  only 
have  said :  — 

“But  see  our  statesman  when  the  steam  is  on, 

And  languid  Johnny  glows  to  glorious  John ;  ” 
and,  — 

“  Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  lent. 

Divinely  lavish,  though  so  oft  misspent.” 

Lord  Lytton’s  satire  lacks  fire,  but  it  is  at  all  events  real, 
and  is  devoid  of  that  sense  of  strain  which  pervades  all 
his  other  work,  and  made  him  write  in  prose  sentiments  or 
apothegms  full  of  capital  letters,  and  either  nonsense  or 
platitudes  dressed  up  in  drawing-room  Carlylese,  and  in 
poetry  such  tumid  and  unreal  stuff  as  the  songs  in  “  Ri- 
enzi  or  “  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.” 

All  the  observations  we  have  made  apply  in  a  still 
stronger  degree  to  the  vast  mass  of  novels  given  by  Lord 
Lytton  to  the  world.  They  all  display  the  results  of  vast 
and  varied  reading.  They  are  all  full  of  a  certain  thin 
pictorial  charm  derived  mainly  from  that  reading.  They 
are  made  tolerable  by  social  sketches,  some  of  which,  like  the 
little  kit-cat  of-  Pelham’s  mother,  the  account  of  Audley 
Egerton  the  statesman  in  “  My  Novel,”  the  picture  of  the 
lady  who  kept  a  salon  in  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  a 
country  town  in  “  A  Strange  Story,”  and  the  description  of 
Sir  Sydney  Beaudesert  and  Lord  Castleton  in  “  The  Ca.x- 
tons,”  display  a  subdued  satiric  power  which,  if  cultivated, 
might  have  indefinitely  increased  Lord  Lytton’s  rank  in 
English  literature.  What,  for  example,  can  be  better  in 
its  way  than  this  passage  describing  the  rich  boy  peer, 
the  Marquis  of  Castleton.  It  is  a  little  long,  but  as  it  is 
by  far  the  most  complete  illustration  of  our  view,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  it  entire  :  — 

“  Conversation  succeeded,  by  galvanic  jerks  and  spasmodic 
starts  —  a  conversation  that  Lord  Castleton  contrived  to  tug  so 
completely  out  of  poor  Sir  Sedley’s  ordinary  course  of  small 
and  polished  small-talk,  that  that  charming  personage,  accus¬ 
tomed,  as  he  well  deserved,  to  be  Coryphaeus  at  his  own  table, 
was  completely  silenced.  With  his  light  reading,  his  rich  stores 
of  anecdote,  his  good-humored  knowledge  of  the  drawing-room 
world,  he  had  scarce  a  word  that  would  fit  into  the  great,  rough, 
serious  matters  which  Lord  Castleton  threw  upon  the  table,  as 
he  nibbled  bis  toast.  Nothing  but  the  most  grave  and  prac¬ 
tical  subjects  of  human  interest  seemed  to  attract  this  future 
leader  of  mankind.  The  fact  is  that  Lord  Castleton  had  been 
taught  everything  that  relates  to  property  (a  knowledge  which 
embraces  a  very  wide  circumference).  It  had  been  said  to  him, 
‘You  will  be  an  immense  proprietor;  knowledge  is  essential  to 
your  self-preservation.  You  will  be  puzzled,  bubbled,  ridiculed, 
duped  every  day  of  your  life,  if  you  do  not  make  yourself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  by  which  property  is  assailed  or  defended,  im- 
^verished  or  increased.  You  have  a  vast  stake  in  the  country 
—  you  must  learn  all  the  interests  of  Europe  —  nay,  of  the  civ¬ 
il!^  world  —  for  those  interests  react  on  the  country,  and  the 
interest  of  the  country  are  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence 
to  the  interests  of  the  Marquis  of  Castleton.’  Thus  the  state 
of  the  Continent  —  the  policy  of  Mettemich  —  the  condition  of 
the  Papacy  —  the  growth  of  Dissent  —  the  proper  m^e  of 
deling  with  the  general  spirit  of  Democracy,  which  was  the 
epidemic  of  European  monarchies  —  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  population — com  laws, 
currency,  and  the  laws  that  regulate  wages  —  a  criticism  on  the 
I^ing  speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  some  discur¬ 
sive  observations  on  the  importance  of  fattening  cattle  —  the 
introduction  of  flax  into  Ireland  —  emigration —  the  condition  of 
the  poor —  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Owen  —  the  pathology  of  pota¬ 


toes  ;  the  connection  between  potatoes,  pauperism,  and  patriot¬ 
ism  ;  these,  and  such  like  stupendous  subjeets  for  reflection— .gii 
branching  more  or  less  intricately  from  the  single  idea  of  the 
i  Castleton  property  —  tbe  young  lord  discussed  and  disposed  of 
j  in  half-a-dozen  prim,  poised  sentences — evincing,  I  must  say  in 
I  justice,  no  inconsiderable  information,  and  a  mighty  solemn 
!  turn  of  mind.  The  oddity  was,  that  the  subjects  so  selected 
I  and  treated  should  not  come  rather  from  some  young  barrister 
I  or  mature  political  economist,  than  from  so  gorgeous  a  lib 
I  of  the  field.  Of  a  man  less  elevated  in  rank  one  would  cef- 
!  tainly  have  said  —  ‘  Cleverish,  but  a  prig ;  ’  but  there  really 
was  something  so  respectable  in  a  personage  bom  to  such  for- 
tunes,  and  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
voluntarily  taking  such  pains  with  himself,  and  condescending 
to  identify  his  own  interests — the  interests  of  the  Castleton 
property  —  with  ,the  concerns  of  his  lesser  fellow-mortals,  that 
one  felt  the  young  marquis  had  in  him  the  stuff  to  become  a 
very  considerable  man.” 

Men  who  never  saw  that  kind  of  person  in  their  lives  feel 
that  sketch  to  be  literally  correct,  and  it  is  but  one  of  many 
scattered  throughout  Lord  Lytton’s  social  novels.  But  he 
never  remained  long  in  this  vein,  —  in  which  he  might  have 
rivalled  Mr.  Disraeli,  —  and  in  the  veins  he  more  affected 
he  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  poor.  Boys  admire  the  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  “  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,”  and  men  may  rccoc- 
nize  its  knowledge ;  but  compare  it  with  “  Romola,”  or 
I  even  “  Hypatia,”  and  how  vast  is  the  intellectual  interval. 

The  finest  character,  Nydia,  the  blind  girl,  is  essentially 
j  and  intolerably  modern,  while  the  majority  of  the  persoti- 
i  ages  are  mere  lay  figures,  without  originality,  force,  or 
I  interest  lor  the  reader,  except  so  far  as  he  is  interested  in 
!  sensational,  though  quasi-historic  scenes,  and  in  antiqua- 
;  rian  research.  And  this  is  by  far  the  best  of  Lord  Lytton’s 
:  historic  novels.  “  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,”  is  a 
failure,  in  spite  of  a  certain  melancholy  grandeur  in  the 
j  central  figure,  for  we  do  not  recognize  the  mighty  differ- 
I  ence  between  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  life  now; 

“  Harold  ”  is  admitted  to  be  dull,  and  is  that  most  intoler- 
!  able  of  all  things,  an  imitation  saga  without  unconscious- 
[  ness  ;  and  the  “  Last  of  the  Barons  ”  would,  but  for  Edward 
1  IV.,  be  a  tiresome  romance  in  very  stilted  English.  Ed- 
!  ward  IV.  is  really  well  done,  as  well  done  as  Scott’s  fail- 
'  ures,  e.  g.,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  “  Anne  of  Geierstein,” 
and  is,  we  imagine,  historically  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
account  in  most  histories,  but  as  a  work  of  art,  comj)are  it 
with  Scott’s  Louis  XI.  or  any  of  Dumas’  sketches  of  anv 
member  of  the  House  of  Valois,  especially  Charles  li. 
At  best  we  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  quite  unworthy 
James.  As  to  the  criminal  novels,  one  of  them,  “  Lucre- 
tia,”  has  considerable  power,  for  Gabriel  Varney  is  a  literal 
reproduction  of  a  Mr.  Wainwright,  a  great  criminal,  whom 
Lord  Lytton  knew  and  understood ;  but  “  Paul  Clifford  ” 
is  —  in  all  reverence  be  it  spoken  —  sentimental  rubbish, 
infinitely  inferior  as  a  work  of  art  to  the  Machcath  of  the 
“  Beggar’s  Opera.”  “  Pelham  ”  is  an  admirable  social 
novel  while  Pelham  is  on  the  stage,  and  an  insufferable 
melodrama  when  he  is  off  it ;  and  although  the  modem 
novels,  “  The  Caxtons,”  “  My  Novel,”  and  the  rest,  are 
lively,  they  are  deformed  by  direct  and  poor  imitations  of 
Sterne,  for  which  Lord  Lytton  had  not  the  requisite  humor, 
and  rarely  rise  above  ordinary  novelist’s  work.  Let  any 
one  who  doubts  this  think  what  Thackeray  would  have 
made  of  Roland  Caxton,  or  George  Eliot  of  Squire  Hazel- 
dean,  or  even  Henry  Kingsley  of  Vivian,  and  he  will  see 
in  an  instant  the  difference  between  work  inspired  by 
genius  and  work  directed  by  mere  cleverness  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  best  of  the  whole  is  “  The  Caxtons  ”  —  though 
in  “What  Will  He  Do  with  It?”  we  recognize  great 
merit  in  the  figure  of  Jasper  loosely,  the  modern  bandit,  — 
and  in  “  The  Caxtons,”  what  is  the  character  of  Pisistrsr 
tus  ?  We  defy  any  human  being  even  to  form  an  opinion, 
unless  it  be  this,  —  that  he  is  a  much  dressed-up  edition  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  who  is  a  lay  figure. 

There  remains  a  group  of  novels  by  Lord  Lytton  upM 
which  a  separate  judgment  must  be  passed,  that  group  of 
which  the  idea  is  to  describe  a  man  released  by  Kosicro- 
cian  knowledge  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity. 
To  Lord  Lytton  the  composition  of  “Zanoni”  and  “A 
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Strenee  Story  ”  was,  we  suspect,  a  labor  of  love,  a  work 
into  i^icb  he  threw  the  whole  power  he  possessed,  power 
reinforced  by  wide  reading,  and  by  what  appears  to  us  an 
instinctive  appreciation  of  Oriental  thought.  He  recurred 
to  the  subject  again  and  again  at  diffenint  periods  of  his 
life,  and  in  his  first  sketch  of  “  A  Strange  Story,”  published 
in  Blackwond,  and  in  our  judgment  incomparably  the  best 
niece  of  work  he  ever  did  in  his  life,  he  formulated  his 
tlieorv  of  magic.  He  held,  as  the  Hindoo  dreamers  have 
nlways  held,  that  it  was  possible  by  continued  exertion  so 
to  intensify  the  will  as  to  give  it  supernatural  power  over 
the  wills  and  thoughts  of  other  men,  and  even  bring  under 
it,  or  into  relation  with  it,  beings  exempted  from  mortal 
conditions.  This  theory,  if  he  had  fairly  worked  it  out, 
would  have  made  his  two  Rosicrucian  studies  remarkable 
works  of  art ;  but  he  was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  both  in 
“  Zanoni  ”  and  “  A  Strange  Story  ”  not  only  brings  in  a 
Rosicrucian  machinery  in  the  way  of  drugs  of  the  stupidest 
and  least  imaginative  kind,  but  constantly  violates  his  own 
theory  by  inconsistent  assumptions,  as,  for  instance,  mak¬ 
ing  Zanoni  prophesy,  and  giving  to  Margrave  preposter¬ 
ous  intolerance  of  pain.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all, 
“  Zanoni  ”  and  “  A  Strange  Story  ”  are  remarkable  books, 
fuli  of  weird  fancies  and  poetic  dreams,  which  one  would 
enjoy  deeply,  but  that  they  are  crossed  or,  as  it  were,  shot 
bv  so  many  wilful  absurdities,  such  as  the  anti-climax  of 
hiarorave’s  history,  where  a  supernatural  scene,  worked 
up  with  the  greatest  and  most  evident  strain,  ends  in  the 
apparition  of  a  gigantic  Foot.  Lord  Lytton  did  not  see 
that  this  was  grotesque,  any  more  than  he  saw  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  his  apothegms;  and  in  that  incapacity  of  humor,  of 
perceiving  the  incongruities  of  things,  lay,  we  believe,  the 
ultimate  secret  of  his  failure.  For  he  has  failed.  He  has 
produced  a  vast  mass  of  work  with  many  merits  in  parts  of 
it,  but  he  never  realized  his  own  ideal  of  his  own  literary 
power. 
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The  house  was  one  of  the  nest-like  sort,  low-roofed, 
thatched,  with  latticed  windows  buried  in  greenery,  with  a 
dove-cote  on  the  gable,  and  rustic  porch  and  veranda.  It 
stood  in  a  forest  country,  and,  with  its  garden,  orchard,  and 
scraps  of  velvety  pasturage,  was  surrounded  on  many  sides 
by  trees  climbing  on  heights,  trees  dipping  and  courtesyinjj 
in  hollows,  trees  wading  into  the  river  where  the  red-sided 
cattle  loved  to  drink,  trees  lying  in  soft  heaps  against  the 
silver-grays  of  cloudland  with  a  mysterious  blue  mist  behind 
their  holes. 

The  morning  glitter  was  on  everything  as  the  master  of 
the  house,  going  out  with  his  dog,  stopped  and  spoke  over 
the  low  garden  wall  to  his  wife,  who,  with  hands  in  her 
apron  pockets,  was  standing  gazing  attentively  at  her  bee¬ 
hives. 

“Let  Fan  have  the  satin  for  this  time,  but  she  must  try 
to  do  with  less.  Our  living  is  too  expensive.” 

“I  have  just  been  thinking  of  where  we  can  economize,” 
replied  the  wife,  in  an  irritated  tone.  “  We  are  too  many 
in  the  house  for  one  thing.  It  is  time  that  girl  Lola  was 
earning  her  bread.” 

“  Humph  I  ”  said  the  husband  ;  “  I  think  she  earns  it 
already.  She  saves  you  a  nursery  governess.” 

“lean  teach  the  children  myself,”  was  the  reply;  “and 
their  sisters  must  learn  to  help.  Lola  gets  nothing  from  us 
jwt  food  and  shelter.  It  would  be  only  fair  to  let  her  go 
into  the  world.” 

“  She’s  a  shy  thing,  and  is  better  where  she  is.  Besides, 
become  of  Granny’s  children  ?  ” 

The  husband  and  wife  had  walked  slowly  from  the  bee¬ 
hives  to  the  house,  and  stood  under  a  lattice  window,  which 
lay  ^n. 

“  Talking  of  Granny,”  said  the  husband,  “  how  long  is 
oray  going  to  stay  at  Roselands  ?  He’s  a  good  deal  here, 
«n’t  he  ?  ”  ® 

“  He  s  very  pleasant  company.” 

‘  And  our  girls  are  attractive.” 


“  Nonsense  !  How  little  you  know  of  your  own  children  1 
I  have  brought  up  my  girls  to  have  their  feelings  under 
prudent  control.  There  is  no  mistake  about  his  footing  in 
this  family.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you’re  all  so  prudent,  for  he’d  be  the 
better  of  a  good  wife.  He’s  a  good  fellow,  and  a  clever 
fellow,  though  poor  as  Job.” 

The  porch  swallowed  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  the 
master  went  oft'  whistling  ;  and  then  a  face  leaned  forward 
and  looked  out  of  the  lattice  window,  pale,  but  with  a  sort 
of  underglow,  giving  a  warm  charm  to  its  dimpled  soft¬ 
ness,  with  darkness  and  depth  about  the  eyes,  and  bright¬ 
ness  about  the  hair  which  the  sunshine  now  illuminated 
with  a  genius  for  love  in  every  curve  of  it,  and  a  sort  of 
golden  light  wavering  across  the  steady  eyes  and  grave 
though  happy  mouth. 

“  Thank  God,  I  am  not  a  young  lady  1  ”  murmured  Lola, 
taking  her  fingers  out  of  her  ears,  where  she  had  placed 
them  all  too  late.  “  What  would  they  think  if  they  knew 
what  he  said  to  me  yesterday  ?  ” 

She  rose  up  quivering  at  the  recollection,  nearly  touching 
the  slant  roof  with  her  head  in  her  pride.  The  room  was 
dark,  and  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  Lola  and  a  glass 
of  flowers  and  some  woodcuts  framed  with  plaited  twigs 
on  the  dimly-lighted  walls. 

“  He’d  be  the  better  of  a  good  wife,”  said  Lola,  echoing 
the  words  that  had  come  up  to  her  through  the  ivy,  “  but 
he’s  poor  as  <Tob,  and  so  the  fine  ladies  leave  him  to  me. 
I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like,  being  a  good  wife  to  a  man 
as  poor  as  Job.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  scrubbing 
and  rubbing,  I  dare  say  ;  but  I’m  ready  for  it  if  I’m  wanted. 
Thank  Heaven  I  am  not  delicate  1  ”  feeling  her  firm  pliant 
wrists  with  her  clasping  fingers.  “  I’d  as  soon  cook  the 
dinner  as  do  worsted  work  any  day.  It’s  well  I  have  no 
elegant  tastes ;  making  common  things  look  pretty  is  the 
finest  I  have.  I  have  rather  a  good  appetite  ”  (ruefully), 
“  but  then  I  could  live  on  bread  and  milk.  I  can  cook ;  I 
can  wash ;  and  I  can  make  clothes.  The  smallest,  tiniest 
cottage,  an  easy-chair  and  a  plain  one  ;  wine  for  him,  milk 
for  me  ;  an  evening  lamp,  bookcase,  garden,  good-humor, 
plenty  of  flowers  ”  — 

Lola’s  thoughts  wandered  away,  and  lost  themselves  in 
the  delights  of  the  home  she  was  sketching.  She  shook 
herself  out  of  her  dream  with  a  low  laugh  of  undoubting 
happiness.  “  Chicks  will  be  waiting  —  Granny  will  scold !  ” 
She  adjusted  her  white  calico  dress,  plucked  a  crimson 
rose  that  was  hanging  over  the  sash,  and  fixed  it,  with 
artistic  fingers,  in  her  bosom,  smoothed  a  wilful  ripple  out 
of  her  shining  hair,  took  a  sun-burned  straw  hat  from  a 
peg  on  the  wall,  and  went  out  of  the  small  chamber,  and 
out  of  the  house. 

Granny’s  house  was  handsomer  than  that  nest-like  one  in 
which  Lola  lived  on  sufferance.  Granny  was  not  rich,  but 
she  liked  to  keep  up  a  certain  old-fashioned  grandeur.  In¬ 
deed,  none  of  these  people  in  this  forest  country  considered 
themselves  as  people  who  were  certainly  poor.  Granny 
must  have  trips  to  London,  and  two  horses  in  her  carriage, 
and  her  son,  who  lived  in  the  nest-house,  would  have  been 
very  well  off  only  that  Fan  must  have  her  satin  dress,  and 
he  his  hunters.  Lola  was  the  richest  of  them  all,  with  her 
little  lodging  for  nothing  under  the  ivy,  and  her  slender 
wage  for  teaching  two  small  orphan  cousins,  whom  Granny 
had  taken  to  herself.  Ixila  was  the  only  one  amongst 
them  who  knew  how  to  enjoy  her  life. 

Lola’s  way  Lay  through  a  green  lane,  across  fields,  over 
the  river  on  a  rustic  bridge,  and  then  plunged  into  a  wood, 
through  a  blue  tunnel  hollowed  among  leaves,  where  the 
path  was  moist  and  brown  with  dew.  Then  she  entered 
Koselands,  which  deserved  its  name,  and  went  into  the 
house  with  the  perfume  of  thousands  of  roses  hanging 
about  her.  Granny  was  a  wilful  old  lady,  who  loved  lilac 
ribbons  in  her  cap,  and  old  china  in  her  cabinets,  and  who 
could  scold  and  pet  little  people,  and  sometimes  big  people 
too.  She  was  somewhat  severe  upon  grown-up  young  folks, 
unless  they  happened  to  get  sick,  when  she  became  an  angel. 
Arthur  Gray  was  an  invalid  when  she  first  made  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  people  said  this  was  why  she  took  such  a 


fancy  to  him.  He  was  a  son  of  a  distant  connection  of  the 
family,  dropped  by  chance  into  their  lives  —  clever,  poor, 
and  with  no  friends.  The  ladies,  hearing  he  was  scientific, 
had  at  first  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  him,  with  an  idea  that 
science  is  uncomfortable ;  but  Gray  had  been  presented  to 
Granny  by  the  most  famous  scientific  man  in  London.  We 
do  not  sav  that  Granny  would  not  have  been  kind  to  him 
if  she  had  picked  him  up  in  the  gutter,  yet  the  great  man 
had  his  weight  when  he  did  choose  to  step  into  the  scale 
of  the  young  man’s  chances  of  finding  favor  among  his 
kinsfolk. 

Granny  was  sitting  in  her  dainty  antique  drawing-room 
at  the  head  of  a  table  drawn  up  in  a  cool  corner  under  the 
shade  of  green  blinds,  her  work-basket  before  her,  her  chil¬ 
dren  on  either’side  with  open  books,  and  Arthur  Gray  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  pencil  in  hand.  He  was  now  no  longer 
an  invalid,  and  was  supposed  to  be  pluming  his  wings  tor 
some  wonderful  flight  in  the  regions  of  scientific  discovery. 
By  the  sidelong  looks  of  awe  which  Granny  was  casting 
towards  him  over  the  rims  of  her  spectacles,  she  evidently 
thought  he  was  at  this  moment  deep  in  some  abstruse  cal¬ 
culation  ;  but  he  was  only  scribbling  faces  in  his  pocket- 
book.  He  bad  a  broad,  square  brow,  and  troubled  eyes, 
and  a  mouth  which  betrayed  a  character  resolute  and  ten¬ 
der.  He  was  a  man  who  had  a  great  future  before  him  — 
of  hard  toil,  heartache,  and  fame. 

lx>la  was  late.  Granny  pointed  to  the  timepiece,  and  the 
lessons  began.  Ixila’s  voice  was  low  in  asking  the  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  children’s  tones  were  shrill  in  giving  the  an¬ 
swers.  Granny  rapped  with  her  knitting-needle  on  the 
table  when  things  were  not  going  so  as  to  please  her. 
Arthur  Gray  remained  for  the  study,  and  his  study  was 
Lola’s  face.  Lola’s  voice  grew  lower,  and  Granny’s  raps 
fell  fast  upon  the  board.  Arthur  Gray  suddenly  got  up, 
and  left  the  room. 

He  walked  out  on  a  terrace,  and  paced  up  and  down. 
Life  was  at  this  moment  a  tangled  skein  to  him  He 
wanted  to  have  for  his  own  that  sweet  woman  in-doors  who 
was  teaching  the  children,  yet  how  was  he  to  have  her 
without  blighting  his  career  ?  Marriage  meant  poverty, 
struggling,  uncongenial  drudgery,  and  Arthur  had  had 
enough  of  it  from  dildbood  up.  Genius  was  stirring  within 
him  ;  opportunity,  at  this  moment,  lay  invitingly  before 
him.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  which  invited  him  to 
join  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
A  few  months  ago  such  an  offer  would  have  been  hailed  as 
the  realization  of  his  sweetest  dreams.  But  now  there 
was  Lola.  Success,  power,  fame,  all  to  be  swept  away  by 
a  woman’s  hand.  Only  this  morning,  as  he  sat  scribbling 
at  the  table,  he  had  declared  to  himself  that  the  thing  was 
monstrous,  that  it  could  not  be ;  but  Lola  had  walked  into 
the  room,  and  he  bad  felt  at  once  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  her  instantly  into  the  valley  of 
death,  than  to  set  out  on  any  sunny  path  to  fortune,  leaving 
her  behind. 

He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  when  Lola  and  the  children 
came  out  of  Granny’s  bouse,  and  ran  off  towards  the 
w’oods.  The  children  from  the  next  house  met  them  with 
dinner  in  their  bags ;  for  this  was  to  be  an  out-door  holi¬ 
day,  while  the  elders  of  both  families  dined  with  a  neigh¬ 
boring  magnate  of  the  land.  The  children  were  wild  with 
glee,  Lola  less  wild  than  was  usual  on  such  occasions.  The 
children  tried  to  light  a  fire  to  roast  their  chestnuts,  but 
failed,  and  Lola  lay  in  the  grass,  her  hat  tilted  over  her 
mouth  and  eyes,  and  listened  to  the  happy  humming  of  the 
insects.  The  children  cheered  suddenly,  the  breeze  blew 
Lola’s  hat  aside,  and  here  was  Arthur  Gray  coming  to  join 
them. 

This  was  like  one  of  the  old  primeval  days  when  the 
Garden  of  Eden  bloomed,  and  before  sorrow  came  into  the 
world.  Gray  made  a  great  fire,  and  screened  it  with  thick 
boughs,  so  that  the  sun  could  not  put  it  out  The  children 
shrieked  with  delight,  the  chestnuts  hissed  and  spluttered, 
the  thrushes  sang,  the  quail  away  in  the  meadows  below 
sent  up  a  satisfied  comment  on  the  state  of  things,  and  the 
lilies  napped  their  golden  wings  wantonly  down  in  the 
river.  Tne  purple  mstance  that  girded  the  forest  world 


looked  as  inviting  as  the  beautiful  future  which  young  eyet 
see  in  dreams.  The  sunshine  reddened  on  the  boles 'of  the 
trees,  and  on  two  faces  that  leaned  towards  each  other 
often  across  the  heads  of  the  children.  Dinner  was  eaten 
in  the  grass,  with  dock-leaves  for  dishes,  and  Arthur  Gray 
told  stories  to  the  children  about  wonderful  places  and 
things  which  are  to  be  found  on  this  moving  glol« ;  showed 
them  glittering  caves  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  deserts  with 
a  fierce  sun  brooding  over  their  blighted  flats,  and  a  flying 
camel  carrying  dark-faced  men  and  women  out  of  reach  of 
a  burning  death ;  and,  again,  regions  where  the  stars  glitter 
big  above  mountains  of  ice,  and  the  white  bears  wander 
from  block  to  block  of  snow  in  the  lonely  seas.  The  chil¬ 
dren  listened  with  bated  breath.  Had  Mr.  Gray  seen 
these  places  ?  Should  he  ever  see  them  ?  No,  he  thought 
not ;  he  should  never  see  them  now.  Yet  that  letter  from 
the  band  of  explorers  burned  unanswered  against  his  heail 

Twilight  came,  and  the  little  forest  party  went  home  for 
schoolroom  tea.  As  they  walked  through  the  tunnel  of 
leaves  the  children  ran  on  before  to  have  the  kettle  boiling, 
and  Ix)la  and  Gray  walked  through  the  puri)le  hollow, 
alone  together.  They  did  not  speak  much,  but  walked 
close  together,  hand  in  hand,  slowly,  and  with  full  hearts. 
Arthur  thought  of  nothing  but  that  Lola’s  hand  was  in  his; 
Lola  thought  of  nothing  but  that  he  had  taken  that  hand, 
and  it  could  help  him.  As  they  turned  from  the  shade  into 
the  open  space  lighted  by  a  last  glaring  reflection  from  the 
vanished  sun,  a  gorgeous  troop  of  moving  clouds  was  sail¬ 
ing  along  the  horizon,  purple  and  crimson-edged,  upon  a 
sea  of  gold.  They  had  taken  a  shape  like  the  pleasure- 
galley  of  some  ancient  Eastern  queen,  and  floated  solemnly, 
as  if  to  music  not  heard  on  earth.  Something  like  this  was 
suggested  to  Lola’s  mind  as  the  lovers  stood  still  to  look, 
but  Arthur  saw  only  the  expedition,  sailing  away  without 
him  to  shores  unknown.  For  now  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  indeed.  Let  them  go,  said  Arthur  Gray ;  he  would 
have  Lola  for  his  wife. 

Next  day.  when  the  young  governess  went  to  Roselands 
to  give  the  lessons,  Arthur  was  already  on  his  way  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  explain  to  his  exploring  friends  that  he  could  not 
join  their  party.  He  would  arrange  some  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  return  to  the  forest  country  and  ask  Lola  to  be 
his  wife.  He  thought  he  knew  well  what  she  would  an¬ 
swer.  There  was  only  one  woman  in  the  world  who  would 
venture  to  share  his  poverty,  but  she  was  the  only  woman 
he  wanted,  for  she  was  I.ola.  When  the  girl  arrived  at 
Granny’s  house  she  found  the  old  lady  walking  up  and 
down  the  path  with  a  gold  headed  stick  and  a  large  para¬ 
sol,  and  a  face  of  much  unusual  perturbation. 

“  I  have  given  the  children  a  holiday,  and  they  arc  mak¬ 
ing  hay  in  the  meadow,”  said  (iranny  to  Lola.  “  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  I  have  got  at  last,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  what  I  have  long  been  seeking  for  you,  a  situation 
in  Paris,  where  you  may  see  a  little  of  the  world,  and  im¬ 
prove  yourself  in  French.  For  a  girl  who_  has  to  earn  her 
bread  such  improvements  are  desirable,  and  you  cannot  go 
on  expensive  trips,  as  your  cousins  can.  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  gentleman  who  engages  you.  He  will  wait 
for  you  till  to-morrow,  when  you  must  join  him.” 

Lola’s  cheeks  had  become  white.  She  reflected  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  raised  her  eyes  gravely  to  the  old  lady’s 
face  saying,  — 

“  I  cannot  go.” 

“  Now,  Lola,  listen  to  me.  You  are  only  a  connection  of 
this  family.  I  have  always  treated  you  as  if  you  were  my 
n^ndchild,  and  if  1  could  have  done  more  for  you  I  should 
have  been  glad,  but  I  am  too  poor.” 

“  I  should  not  have  accepted  more,”  said  Lola. 

“  Don’t  be  pert,  miss,  with  your  should  nots  and  cann^ 
I  have  some  questions  to  ask  of  you.  Arthur  Gray  ^h»* 
gone  to  London.  Do  you  know  what  his  business  is  f  ” 

“  No,”  said  Lola.  .  „ 

“  Is  it  possible  that  he  has  asked  you  to  marry  him  7 

“  u  I. 

“  But  he  has  done  just  the  same,  and  you  expect  that  ne 
will  ask  you  when  he  comes  back  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lola. 
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u  And  you  won’t  go  away  to  earn  your  bread  because  you 
•re  waiting  to  be  a  mill-stone  round  a  poor  man’s  neck? 
You  are  resolved  to  wreck  completely  all  the  hopes  he  had 
cherished  before  he  met  you  ?  ” 

A  dreadful  look  had  come  into  the  young  girl’s  eyes ; 
she  put  her  hand  dizzily  to  her  hea<l. 

u  You  silly  child,  don’t  you  see  that  he  is  a  poor  man ; 

BO  one  could  be  poorer  except  yourself.  If  he  were  an  or¬ 
dinary  man  this  ought  to  deter  you,  for  he  would  have  to 
toil  in  a  way  you  know  little  about  to  give  you  bread  to 
eat.  He  is  not  a  common  man,  but  with  a  great  career  be¬ 
fore  him,  that  is,  if  you,  a  chit  of  a  girl,  do  not  step  in  to 
spoil  it.  He  is  too  generous  to  tell  you  this  perhaps,  but  I 
l^e  no  scruple  in  hurting  you  when  it  ought  to  be  done.” 

“  Tell  me  about  his  career,”  said  Lola. 

“The  great  person  who  introduced  me  to  him  in  Lon¬ 
don,”  continued  Granny,  “  said  to  me,  ‘  This  will  be  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  in  a  few  years  hence,  if  he  only  regains  his 
health,  and  keeps  himself  free  of  encumbrances.  I  shall 
keep  an  eye  on  his  career  and  push  him  onward  if  1  can.’ 
Gray  talked  to  me  about  it  during  our  Journey  dow.n  here ; 
told  me  all  his  hopes  while  I  was  petting  and  taking  care 
of  him.  I  said,  ‘  You  must  beware  of  a  foolish  marriage.’ 

‘  The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  me,’  was  his  an- 
i«er.  ‘  I  hope  you  have  nothing  dangerous  down  in  your 
country  ?  ’  I  remembered  only  my  grand-daughters,  and 
that  they  were  a  great  deal  too  sensible  to  take  any  inter¬ 
est  in  him.  I  never  thought  of  you  at  all,  child ;  yet  here 
you  are  doing  the  mischief  being  neither  wise  for  your  own 
interests,  nor  generous  in  looking  to  his.  You  have  ruined 
him  so  completely  that  he  is  gone  to  refuse  an  ofier  which 
would  have  given  him  fame  and  fortune  had  you  not  been 
in  the  way.” 

“  What  is  that  offer  ?  ”  asked  Lola. 

“  An  expedition  is  sailing  next  week  to  the  North  Pole, 
or  somewhere  thereabouts.  What  they  are  going  to  do  I 
am  not  sure  about ;  but  they  are  scientific  men,  and  they 
have  induced  Arthur  Gray  to  be  of  their  party.  A  few 
short  weeks  ago  he  would  have  looked  upon  any  one 'who 
had  prevented  his  accepting  this  as  an  enemy.  Now  he 
goes  to  I.K)ndon  to  refuse  it,  in  order  that  he  may  pin  him¬ 
self  to  drudgery  and  obscurity  for  life ;  that  he  may  live  in 
repining  over  what  you  have  selfishly  forced  upon  him,  he 
being  far  too  generous  to  disappoint  you.” 

Lola  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  stood  with  her  face 
tamed  away,  looking  into  the  forest ;  then  slowly  turned 
away  and  began  walking  like  a  sleep-walker  towards  an 
opening  in  the  trees.  Granny  looked  after  her  angrily,  too 
full  of  Arthur’s  wrongs  to  have  any  pity  for  the  girl  whom 
she  counted  his  enemy.  “  An  obstinate  monkey,”  she  said 
to  herself,  wrathfully,  and  muttered  her  way  back  to  the 
house,  while  Lola  spent  two  long  hours  alone  in  the  forest. 
Only  the  trees,  and  the  river,  and  the  singing  grass  saw 
her  struggle ;  when  she  came  back  to  Granny  her  face 
looked  gray  and  old.  “  I  will  join  the  gentleman  to-night,” 
she  said,  “  and  go  to  Paris  with  him.” 

Now  that  Granny  was  triumphant,  a  new  feeling  of  pity 
came  into  her  heart.  But  she  knew  she  had  done  her  duty, 
and  that  Lola  was  behaving  well.  She  patted  the  girl  on 
the  shoulder,  and  sent  her  home  to  pack  up  her  things,  and 
made  vague  promises  in  her  own  mind  that  something  good 
must  certainly  be  done  for  Lola. 

When  Gray  came  back  from  London,  there  was  no  Lola 
in  the  forest  country,  and  Granny  explained  to  him  how 
prudently  the  girl  had  acted. 

“  You  could  not  expect  of  her  that  she  would  not  seize  a 
good  ofier  when  it  presented  itself,”  she  said.  “  It  is  very 
well  for  men  when  women  are  found  with  a  little  common 
sense.  She  will  have  advantages  in  Paris,  and  will  make  a 
good  marriage.  Lola  is  a  wise  girl,  and  as  for  you,  you 
will  get  over  it.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Arthur :  “  he  would  not  interfere  with 
any  woman’s  prospects.” 

And  then  he  also  went  alone  into  the  forest,  and  com¬ 
plained  that  the  world  had  never  seen  a  faithful  woman, 
fhe  grass  sighed  again,  and  a  smile  curled  the  edges  of 


the  leaves  of  the  trees,  but  not  a  thing  hinted  to  him  of 
Lola’s  sacrifice.  That  night  he  was  again  in  London,  and 
the  next  da^  he  sailed  with  the  e.xpedition.  As  he  looked 
over  the  ship’s  side,  ambitious  hopes  rose  in  his  heart,  and 
subdued  the  pain  that  would  have  lingered  still.  The  sea- 
foam  gathered  over  the  past  of  a  few  months.  The  sun  of 
the  old  world  set  brilliantly  upon  what  lay  behind  him ;  a 
summer  dream,  blue  mists,  dancing  trees,  sunny  idleness, 
children’s  voices,  and  a  woman’s  face  framed  in  the  purple 
shadow  among  leaves. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MR.  BUCKLE. 

Edinburgh,  January,  1873. 

I  READ  with  great  interest  the  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Buckle,  in  The  Athenaum  of  the  21st  ult.,  and  I  quite 
sympathize  with  your  feelings  of  disappointment  at  the 
want  of  personal  traits  of  character  and  specimens  of  his 
remarkable  conversational  powers,  so  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  Miss  Taylor’s  biographical  notice  of  that  emi¬ 
nent  writer,  prefixed  to  his  miscellaneous  works  recently 
published.  It  so  happened  that  I  and  two  companions 
ascended  the  Nile  at  the  same  time,  —  not,  indeed,  in  the 
same  boat ;  but  we  left  Cairo  about  the  same  date,  and,  on 
various  occasions,  stopped  at  the  same  places,  where  1  had 
various  opportunities  of  meeting  Buckle  and  making  his 
acquaintance.  I  afterwards  met  him  at  Cairo,  when  our 
Nile  voyage  was  over ;  subsequently  at  Suez,  when  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra ;  and,  lastly,  I  spent 
several  days  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  shortly  before  his  de¬ 
parture  on  the  fatal  ride  through  Syria,  to  the  fatigues  of 
which  his  strength  proved  unequal,  aud  to  the  eilects  of 
which  he  shortly  after  succumbed  at  Damascus.  I  regret 
exceedingly  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  profited  much 
less  than  I  might  have  done  by  the  opportunities  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  of  preserving  specimens  of  that  wonderful 
capacity  for  talk  with  which  he  was  gifted.  Buckle  had 
been,  indeed,  a  Helluo  Lihrorum  /  but  he  was  much  more  : 
his  reading  had,  as  shown  by  the  lengthy  Ibt  of  references 
prefixed  to  his  “History  of  Civilization  in  England,”  been, 
in  truth,  enormous ;  but  these  almost  innumerable  books 
had  not  only  been  read,  but  they  had  been  fully  digested 
in  his  mind,  and  the  valuable  products,  stored  by  his  won¬ 
derful  memory,  were  ready  for  immediate  use  whenever 
wanted.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  talk,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  he  was  the  best  talker  I  ever  met.  I 
never  longed  but  when  in  his  company  for  my  countryman 
Bozzy's  somewhat  questionable  talent  of  reporting  private 
conversation.  He  was,  however,  not  merely  a  go<^  talker, 
he  was  an  excellent  listener  as  well.  He  even  liked  a 
little  modest  contradiction,  as  serving  to  bring  out  his  own 
dialectic  skill  to  greater  effect.  If,  indeed,  he  saw  symp¬ 
toms  of  conceit  or  of  impudent  dogmatism  on  the  part  of 
an  opponent,  he  was  down  upon  him  like  a  sledge-hammer ; 
and  1  have  often  pitied  a  poor  wretch  who  had  to  submit 
to  be  pounded  to  pieces  by  him,  though  I  must  say  the 
victim  generally  richly  deserved  it  He  had,  besides,  an¬ 
other  admirable  trait  of  a  good  conversationist,  —  he  never 
prosed,  and  woe  betide  him  who  became  prosy  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  In  a  single  lucid  sentence  or  two  he  took  up  the 
threads  of  the  arguments  over  which  the  proser  was  driv¬ 
elling,  and  completely  shut  him  up,  by  clearly  explaining 
to  the  company  what  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  his 
being  able,  in  any  reasonable  time,  to  make  clear  himself 

We  left  Cairo,  in  the  dahabeah  Fortunata,  on  the  23d 
of  November,  1861 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  29th  that  Mr. 
Buckle’s  boat,  a  large  iron  dahabeah,  formerly  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Abdallah  Pasha,  came  up  and  passed  us.  As  she 
passed  us,  running  before  the  strong  Etesian  wind,  we  saw  an 
elderly-looking  gentleman,  clothed  in  clerical  black,  and 
two  boys,  on  deck.  The  elder  of  the  party  was  engaged 
in  playing  backgammon  with  one  of  the  youngsters ;  and, 
in  ignorance  of  who  the  occupants  of  the  boat  might  be, 
we  naturally  set  them  down  as  a  tutor  and  his  two  pupils. 

The  iron  boat  kept  in  company  with  us  for  some  days. 
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but  we  did  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  her  occupants, 
and,  indeed,  only  learned  from  two  English  clergymen, 
who  were  the  tenants  of  another  dahabeah,  also  in  com¬ 
pany  with  us,  on  the  2d  of  December,  that  she  carried  Mr. 
Bucale.  For  some  days  we  bad  fine  northerly  breezes, 
and  we  made  rapid  progress.  Shortly  after  passing  Girgeh 
we  came  to  a  Mussulman  saint,  sitting  very  nearly  in  puris 
naturalibus,  beside  a  fire  on  the  river  bank,  where,  it  was 
alleged,  he  had  sat,  without  ever  entering  a  house,  for 
fifteen  years.  It  is  the  custom  for  all  the  boats  ascending 
the  river  to  stop  and  pay  a  visit  to  this  holy  man,  and  be¬ 
stow  some  baksheesh  upon  him.  The  iron  boat  was  a  short 
way  ahead,  and  we  were  all  curiosity  to  see  what  Mr. 
Buckle  would  do.  He  never  shifted  his  course  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  paid  his  contributions  to  Sheik  Selim  with  a 
flowino’  sheet.  Anything  else  he  would  doubtless  have 
considered  as  yielding  too  much  to  that  clerical  influence 
he  so  much  deprecated. 

It  was  not  till  we  reached  Esneh,  where  we  remained  a 
day,  that  I  actually  made  Mr.  Buckle’s  acquaintance.  It 
was  on  board  the  Canopus,  the  dahabeah  of  the  two  clergy¬ 
men,  that  I  was  introduced  to  him.  I  found  him  smoking 
Latakia  out  of  a  large  red  clay  pipe,  with  an  extremely 
lon<7  cherry  stalk,  which  he  had  found  on  board  the  boat, 
and  which  he  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy.  Though  he 
smoked  continuousljr  during  our  interview,  he  was  by  no 
means  solely  occupied  by  that  recreation,  for  he  talked 
nearly  as  continuously.  A  good  deal  of  the  time  during 
which  we  were  on  board  the  Canopus  together  he  spent  in 
maintaining  that  a  constitutional  country  like  England  was 
never  so  well  governed  as  when  the  sovereign  was  either  a 
debauche  or  an  imbecile.  In  proof  of  this  rather  paradox¬ 
ical  position  he  instanced  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  Charles  the  Second,  to  which  we  owe  our  Habeas 
Corptts  Act,  and  one  he  still  more  admired,  de  non  com- 
burendo  Herelicoa ;  and  those  of  George  the  Second  and 
George  the  Third,  as  the  reigns  in  which  we  had  made  the 

E-eatest  progress.  With  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  of 
gypt  and  other  absolute  monarchs  it  was  quite  different, 
for  they,  if  energetic  men,  could  do  what  they  liked  with 
the  resources  of  the  countries  they  governed,  and  thus  leave 
to  posterity  such  wonderful  monuments  of  their  magnif¬ 
icence  as  we  had  recently  been  admiring  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile. 

Subsequently,  during  the  same  visit  to  the  Canopus, 
some  reference  being  made  to  modern  spiritualism,  Mr. 
Buckle  graphically  narrated  his  experiences  during  a 
teance  at  which  he  had  been  present  shortly  before  leaving 
London.  This  stance  took  place  in  the  house,  he  said,  of 
a  cabinet  minister,  who,  he  was  quite  satisfied,  would  not 
have  lent  himself  to  any  collusive  trickery  to  facilitate  the 
proceedings  of  the  mediums.  The  chief  of  these  was  Mr. 
Home,  and  various  marvellous  phenomena  were  produced, 
more  particularly  the  floating  a  large  circular  drawing¬ 
room  table  in  mid-air.  These  manifestations  Mr.  Buckle 
was  unable  to  explain  on  any  known  physical  laws. 
“  But,”  he  added,  “  while  I  cannot  admit  there  is  anything 
supernatural  about  them,  I  think  it  quite  possible  there 
may  be  a  development  of  some  new  force  well  worthy  of 
scientific  investigation.”  He  afterwards  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Home  called  on  him  shortly  after  this  seance,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  anxious  that  he,  a  man  well  known  in  the 
literary  world,  and  recognized  as  no  granter  of  propositions 
he  had  not  duly  examined  for  himself,  would  take  up  the 
subject  of  spiritualism,  and,  after  sufficiently  testing  the 
reality  of  its  phenomena,  —  in  doing  which  Mr.  Home 
offered  every  assistance  in  his  power, — announce  to  the 
world  to  what  conclusion  he  had  come.  Mr.  Home  volun¬ 
teered  that  whenever  Mr.  Buckle  wished  it,  he  would 
readily  come  to  his  house,  and  perform  his  experiments 
there,  so  that  there  might  be  no  suspicion  of  apparatus  or 
collusion  being  employed  to  deceive  him.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Buckle  told  us  he  was  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Home,  that 
he  was  quite  willing  to  agree  to  his  proposal,  but  that  the 
second  volume  of  his  book  being  then  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  his  time  had  been  so  occupied  with  it  that  he  was 
quite  unable  to  take  the  subject  of  spiritualism  up  before 


his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leare 
England.  But  he  was  resolved  to  investigate  it  on  hu 
return  home,  —  a  return  which,  alas  I  never  took  place. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  I  came  in  contact  with  Mr 
Buckle  was  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  island  of  Ele¬ 
phantine,  where  we  found  him  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
women  and  children  purchasing  at  enormous  prices  quej. 
tionable  scarabsei  and  other  antiques.  So  far  from  ap^ar- 
ing  narrow,  as  he  has  been  accused  of  being,  he  seemed  to 
me  rather  too  lavish.  Indeed,  he  paid  3,000  piastres  fora 
common  country  boat,  in  an  unclean  and  dilapidated  con¬ 
dition,  to  take  him  from  Mocatta  to  the  second  cataract 
His  own  dahabeah,  being  iron,  could  not  be  taken  up  the 
first  cataract  without  great  risk  of  damage,  which,  had  it 
occurred,  could  not  be  repaired  so  far  up  the  river.  All 
the  resources  of  Assouan  were  put  in  requisition  by  the 
governor,  to  whom  Mr.  Buckle  had  a  letter,  hut  not  an  inch 
of  glass  could  be  found,  and  the  faulty  windows  had  to  be 
asted  up  with  old  newspapers  which  he  had  broui^ht  with 
im. 

AVhile  lying  at  Assouan,  waiting  for  the  ascent  of  the 
first  cataract,  we  called  on  Mr.  Buckle  on  board  his  iron 
boat.  We  found  her  large  and  comfortable,  as  sheoucht 
to  have  been,  considering  that  he  paid  £60  a  month,  in 
addition  to  having  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  shifting 
into  another  at  the  cataract  Our  two  neighbors  from  the 
Canopus  joined  us,  and  we  had  a  long  and  interesting  talk 
on  literary  matters,  of  which  the  only  reminiscences  fhave 
reserved  are  the  following :  Mr.  Buckle  remarked  that 
e  thought  Mr.  Froude’s  estimate  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
very  near  the  truth.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  popular 
monarch,  and  much  respected  by  the  nation,  notwitWand- 
ing  his  Bluebeard  tendencies.  Talking  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
“  Hypatia,”  he  said  we  owed  much  to  the  schools  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  It  was  there,  he  said,  that  the  eclectic  philosophy 
was  first  taught  which  has  culminated  in  that  of  Cousin 
in  France  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  Scotland.  These 
schools  were  at  their  best  when  the  philosophers  wore 
driven  from  Athens  by  the  closing  of  the  schools  there  by 
Justinian.  Buckle  incidentally  mentioned  that  burning  for 
witchcraft  was  only  abolished  in  England  in  1737,  and 
that  shortly  before  that  date  a  man  had  been  sentenced  to 
this  horrible  death  in  Smithfield. 

Like  many  other  studious  men.  Buckle  was  a  great  tea- 
drinker.  He  told  us  that  only  one  lady  he  knew  could 
make  tea  properly,  and  that  he  had  taught  her.  Even  she 
sometimes  committed  a  mistake,  and  spoilt  a  brewing  by 
not  sufficiently  seasoning  the  spoon  with  which  she  put  the 
tea  into  the  pot.  Mr.  Buckle  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
would  accommny  him  through  the  desert  to  Sinai,  and.  if 
possible,  to  Petra.  As  circumstances  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  take  so  long  a  journey,  I  was  obliged  reluctantly 
to  decline  this  very  tempting  offer. 

Except  seeing  Buckle  start  from  Mocatta  in  his  new 
boat, — and  shabby,  tattered,  and  dirty  she  looked,— I 
came  no  more  in  contact  with  him  during  our  further 
ascent  of  the  river.  We,  indeed,  met  his  boat  on  her 
descent  from  the  second  cataract  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1862,  and  exchanged  salutes  with  her,  as  is  the  rule  of  the 
river ;  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  converse  with  her 
occupant  till  I  called  on  nim  at  Ramleh,  near  Cairo,  where 
he  was  living  on  board,  making  preparations  for  his  journey 
through  the  desert.  I  was  much  amused  with  his  costume. 
He  still  wore  the  old  swallow-tailed  black  coat  I  had  seen 
him  with  previously  ;  but  instead  of  the  decorous  white 
shirt  which  had  always  previously  formed  part  of  his  dress, 
he  now  wore  a  flannel  shirt  of  Kob  Roy  tartan,  that  is, 
black  and  red  check.  This  garment  he  seemed  very  proud 
of,  and  told  us  it  was  one  of  a  parcel  he  had  ordered  out 
from  England,  flannel  shirts  having  been  recommended  to 
him  as  the  only  convenient  wear  in  the  desert.  His  meas¬ 
ure  had  not  been  very  accurately  given,  and  the  long, 
gaudy  sleeves  of  his  shirt  protruded  ever  so  far  over  his 
wrists,  and  beyond  those  of  his  clerical-looking  coat. 
Buckle  was  at  this  time  a  singularly  old-looking  man  for 
his  years.  Extremely  bald,  and  very  much  bent,  he  would 
have  easily  passed  for  nigh  threescore,  while  he  was  in 
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reality  twenty  years  younger.  Among  the  Nile  travellers 
of  that  year  he  always  went  by  the  appellation  of  “  Old 
Buckle,”  when  in  reality  he  was  a  juvenile  when  compared 
with  many  of  us.  He  was  much  interested  in  a  saddle  with 
t  back  to  it  he  was  getting  constructed  in  Cairo  for  the 
camel  he  was  to  ride  through  the  desert.  Subsequently,  I 
learned,  it  proved  a  failure,  and  that  he  had  to  ride  a 
donkey  most  of  the  way,  the  rough  motion  of  the  camel 
bein"  too  fatiguing  for  his  weak  frame.  I  think  I  only  saw 
Mr.  Buckle  once  in  Cairo  during  the  several  weeks  I  re¬ 
mained  there.  He  continued  to  live  on  board  his  boat  at 
Ramleh,  with  no  companions  but  the  two  boys,  until  his 
preparations  for  the  desert  were  complete. 

^  On  the  4th  of  March  I  again  met  Buckle  at  Suez, 
which  place  he  had  reached  by  rail  from  Cairo,  to  meet  his 
dra<'oman  and  camels  on  their  way  to  Sinai.  After  the 
labU-d’hole  dinner  of  that  day  at  the  Peninsula,  and  Orien¬ 
tal  Hotel,  we  had  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
different  races  of  men  bein"  originally  distinct  or  all  de¬ 
rived  from  one  stock.  Buckle  seemed  to  lean  strongly  to 
the  latter  view  of  the  question ;  and  when  the  opposite 
was  rather  too  strongly  maintained  by  a  gentleman  present, 

1  could  not  but  admire  the  able  and  etfective  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Buckle,  in  a  few  pithy  sentences,  closed  a  discus- 
rion  likely  to  become  disagreeable.  “  Parcere  subjectis  et 
dtbellare  superhos  ”  was,  indeed,  on  every  occasion  the  rule 
he  adopted  in  the  employment  of  his  dialectic  skill.  Next 
day  I  saw  Mr.  Buckle  start  by  boat  for  the  Wells  of  Moses, 
jome  miles  down  the  Red  Sea,  where  his  camels  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  en  route  for  Mount  Sinai. 

On  the  12th  of  April  Mr.  Buckle  arrived  at  Jerusalem, 
having  visited  Petra  on  his  way  from  Mount  Sinai.  He  put 
up  at  the  hotel  where  I  was  residing,  and  as  he  always 
dined  at  the  lable-d’hote,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  con¬ 
versation  with  him,  but  I  regret  to  find,  on  referring  to  my 
journal,  that  I  have  kept  but  very  few  records  of  them. 
On  the  14th,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  assisted  him  in  buying  a  number  of  rosaries, 
made  of  the  fruit  of  the  Doum  palm,  crosses,  seals,  paper- 
cutters,  and  such  like  articles,  made  from  the  wood  of 
Mount  Olivet,  offered  for  sale  in  the  square  before  the 
church;  in  all  of  which  he  showed  more  interest  than  I 
should  have  anticipated.  Next  day  at  'dinner  he  said  he 
had  received  a  letter,  I  think  from  Thackeray  himself,  inti¬ 
mating  his  resignation  of/he  editorship  of  the  Cornhill,  and 
that  he  proposed  devoting  himself  to  writing  a  life  of  Queen 
Anne.  On  Good  Friday,  Buckle  came  in  too  late  for  din¬ 
ner,  and  had  in  conse^ence,  his  food  served  cold,  at  which 
he  was  very  wroth.  To  judge  from  the  gusto  with  which 
he  talked  of  the  many  capital  dinners  he  had  eaten  in  Lon¬ 
don,  I  think  he  had  a  goM  deal  of  the  gourmet  in  his  tastes. 
He  was  not  a  great  eater,  but  he  was  rather  fastidious  in 
what  he  ate.  He  told  me  he  never  got  a  first  class-dinner 
at  a  married  man’s  house,  the  only  unfavorable  remark  on 
matrimony  I  recollect  hearing  him  make.  He  talked  also 
a  great  deal  about  ciphers,  saying  that  no  cipher  had  ever 
been  invented  which  two  men  then  in  London,  Wheatstone 
and  De  Morgan,  could  not  find  out. 

On  the  19th  of  April  I  went  with  him  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  see  the  so-called  miracle  of  the 
descent  of  fire  from  heaven  into  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour, 
where  the  Greek  patriarch  is  shut  up  alone.  As  usual, 
there  was  a  great  crowd  of  Greek  pilgrims  crushing  and 
crowding  the  floor  of  the  church  in  a  very  unpleasant  way. 
Through  the  American  Consul,  I  got  Buckle  a  place  where 
he  could  see  at  his  ease  without  being  hustled  about. 
After  we  came  out,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 
“  A  great  deal,”  said  he  ;  “  pious  frauds  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  allowable  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.”  I  had  a  long 
^k  with  him  after  dinner  on  Christianity  :  he  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  New  Testament,  after  eliminating  the  supernat¬ 
ural  i  that  he  considered  Jesus  Christ  the  greatest  teacher 
»nd  civilizer  of  mankind  that  ever  lived ;  and  he  even  ad- 
aitted  that  there  was  that  in  his  teaching  which  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult,  indeed,  impossible,  to  account  for  without  believing 
to  to  be  divinely  inspired.  In  reply  to  a  question  who 
fi*  placed  next  as  a  civilizer  of  mankind  he  answered 


without  hesitation,  “  William  Shakspeare.”  He  afterwards 
said  he  had  never  known  but  one  real  athebt,  and  that  he 
was  a  cabinet  minister. 

On  the  21st,  I  left  Jerusalem  for  Jaffa,  and  before  doing 
so,  parted  regretfully  with  poor  Buckle,  who  was  himself 
just  st.arting  for  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea.  His  last  words 
to  me  were,  that  his  health  being  now  reestablished,  he  was 
anxious  to  get  home  to  finish  his  work  on  Civilization, 
which  he  anticipated  he  could  not  complete,  according  to 
the  plan  he  had  laid  down  in  his  own  mind,  in  less  man 
sixteen  volumes.  In  a  week  or  two  afterwards  he  lay  dead 
at  Damascus.  J.  A.  Longmore. 
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Exgeand  likes  the  American  sleeping  cars  and  is  adopting 
them  on  her  principal  railways. 

Two  English  sisters  named  Pratt  have  just  put  up  their 
shingles  as  dentists  in  Berlin.  They  draw. 

The  ex-Empress  of  the  French  is  about  to  leave  Camden 
Place,  but  will  continue  to  reside  in  England. 

M.  Ddkal,  the  Paris  gentleman  who  attempted  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide,  is  now  out  of  danger —  of  doing  it  again. 

From  Florence  is  announced  the  death  of  Pietro  Giannone, 
the  well-known  patriot  and  poet,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

Signor  Db  Rossi,  the  illustrious  Roman  antiquary,  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  notable  work  on  the  Christian 
mosaics  of  Rome. 

They  want  to  cut  down  Queen  Victoria’s  income  to  the  sum 
paid  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  thus  reducing  her 
to  abject  poverty. 

His  late  Imperial  Majesty,  Napoleon  III.,  has  been  added  to 
Madame  Tussaud’s  collection  of  wax-works.  Such  is  life  —  or, 
rather,  such  is  death. 

A  SCENE  in  “  La  Poule  aux  CEufs  d’Or  ”  —  a  fairy  piece  at  the 
Paris  Gaitd  —  is  greatly  applauded ;  all  the  characters  engaged 
arc  dressed  in  imitation  of  musical  instruments. 

The  Ga2zetta  d'ltalia,  the  official  journal  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  gravely  announces  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
attended  in  his  last  moments  by  the  English  priest  “  Goddam.’’ 

Mr.  John  Ruskin,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Honorary  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corous  Christ!  Col¬ 
lege,  has  been  reelected  to  the  office  of  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art  at  Oxford,  without  opposition. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  evasion  of  the  Prussian  order  forbidding  the 
display  of  the  tricolor  was  recently  made  at  Strasbourg  by  three 
young  ladies  who  walked  around  the  streets,  one  dressed  in  red, 
another  in  white,  and  the  third  in  blue. 

The  Court  Journal  says — and  in  this  instance  it  probably 
imports  its  wit  from  “  the  States  ”  —  that  Professor  Agassiz  hav¬ 
ing  stated  that  Niagara  would  run  dry  in  about  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies,  the  hackmen  at  the  Falls  immediately  raised  their 
fares. 

Sarsou  is  hard  at  work  shifting  the  scene  of  his  play  from 
America  to  England,  as  he  well  knows  that  however  much  the 
French  Government  dreads  hurting  the  feelings  of  “  Uncle 
Sam,”  it  cares  very  little  for  the  susceptibilities  of  "John 
Bull.” 

It  has  been  decided  to  destroy  all  the  plates  of  Turner’s  en¬ 
gravings,  which  have  lately  been  rescued  from  destruction,  and 
are  to  be  sold  next  March  in  London.  Thus  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  will  feel  that  they  are  buying  what  no  one  will  able 
to  buy  again. 

The  Saturday  Review  says :  “  The  new  and  neat  household 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet,  politician, 
and  philanthropist,  does  credit  to  the  publishers,  and  can  be 
recommended,  as  at  once  cheap  and  good,  to  the  author's  Eng¬ 
lish  admirers.” 

A  batch  of  salmon  eggs,  collected  from  fish  in  various 
waters  throughout  England,  will  shortly  be  despatched  from  the 
London  Docks  to  the  Australian  rivers,  the  "  salmonization  ”  of 
which  has  been  attempted  on  various  occasions,  but  as  yet  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  result. 
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A  MONUMENT  to  Chopin  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Warsaw,  his 
natal  city.  The  committee  in  Vienna  are  raising  funds  for  the 
statue  to  Beethoven  for  the  Austrian  capital. 

A  Frenchman,  named  Odile  Martin,  has  invented  an  appa¬ 
ratus  called  an  epinette,  by  which  over  lour  hundred  chickens  can 
be  fed  in  an  hour,  and  fatted  in  three  weeks  for  the  market. 
The  birds  are  much  prized  by  connoisseurs,  and  are  known  in 
the  markets  as  PouUts  de  Phoenix. 

“  In  order  that  every  possible  respect  should  be  paid  to  the 
family  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  Registrar-General  deputed  Dr.  Farr 
to  go  to  Chiselhurst  and  record  the  death  of  the  late  Fmperor.” 
If  this  hadn’t  been  attended  to,  the  ex-Empcror  would  probably 
have  come  to  life  again  and  made  trouble. 

The  shooting-galleries  in  Paris  have  multiplied  rapidly  of 
late,  and  all  are  well  patronized.  The  invariable  taii^t  is  a 
Prussian  soldier  with  a  chimney  clock  clasped  to  his  TOSom. 
That  is  rather  safe  practice.  Some  time  ago  the  desire  to  shoot 
the  Prussian  soldier  was  attended  by  disagreeable  consequences. 

The  lady  to  whom  M.  Rochefort  was  married  under  such 
tragic  circumstances  a  couple  of  months  ago,  just  before  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  last  sacrament  of  the  Church,  has  recovered  her 
health,  and  is  now  able  to  walk  about  Versailles.  The  good 
effects  of  marriage  are  worthy  of  making  a  note  of  by  all  inva¬ 
lids. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  lately  granted  an  audience  to 
Jenny  Husen  and  Anna  Schepeler,  two  ladies  interested  in  the 
emancipation  of  women,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  favorable 
to  their  wishes.  Females,  it  is  understood,  will  shortly  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  act  as  clerks  in  the  post  and  telegraph  offices  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

The  sale  of  the  late  Marshal  Vaillant’s  library  occurred  last 
month  at  the  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Dronot,  Paris.  The  collec¬ 
tion  comprised  a  number  of  historical  works,  some  of  which  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  contained  rotes  in  the  great 
Emperor’s  handwriting;  also  a  number  of  rare  maps.  The 
prices  paid  were  high. 

Paris  possesses  a  living  microscope  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
gamin  living  at  Clichy,  who  can  distxivcr  animalculse  in  water 
when  they  are  completely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  of  others. 
To  show  that  there  is  no  deception,  he  draws  what  he  professes 
to  see,  and  on  a  micro  ^-ope  being  applied  to  the  water,  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  drawings  is  thorougnly  proved. 

The  CmiTt  Journal  of  January  18  fays;  The  Hotel  Drouot 
was  this  week  crowded  by  the  rich  and  artistic  to  inspect  the 
collection  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  late 
Th^philc  Gautier,  about  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The  collection 
is  most  interesting,  and  no  doubt  will  realize  a  large  sum  of 
money.  There  are  rare  pictures  by  the  best  artists  of  the  day. 

This  may  be  called  a  decade  of  excavations,  and  it  woald  be 
strange  if  the  site  of  Troy,  or  the  spot  which  is  believed  to  be 
such,  were  not  explored.  Dr.  H.  Scnliemann  beg;an  to  dig  there 
about  a  year  ago,  and  his  results  promise  to  m  considerable. 
In  September  last  be  came  on  what  appeared  to  be  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground.  At  about  forty-five  feet  below  the  present 
level,  there  were  found  the  ruins  of  a  house  which  had  been 
burnt,  together  with  the  skeleton  of  a  woman,  and  her  orna¬ 
ments  of  gold,  the  bones  of  a  child,  and  a  vast  number  of  tiles. 

Never  was  there  in  Paris  such  an  outcry  against  luxury, 
never  were  so  man^  attempts  made  to  inculcate  in  ladies’  minds 
the  propriety  of  simple  dressing,  as  since  the  period  of  the 
Commune.  Any  one  who  strolls  along  the  Boulevards  may  see 
in  the  window  of  a  magatin  de  nouveauUs  dresses  of  black  tulle, 
embroidered  by  hand,  which  cost,  when  made,  $240  each, 
which  are  liable  to  tear  in  trying  them  on,  and  which  a  fashion¬ 
able  lady,  even  if  they  did  not  tear,  could  not  wear  on  more 
than  two  occasions  without  losing  her  character  as  a  woman  of 
fashion. 

An  auction  of  an  unusual  kind  took  place  the  other  day  in 
London.  The  whole  of  the  magical  apparatus,  wardrobes,  curi¬ 
osities,  and  “  properties  ”  of  Professor  Anderson,  “  The  Wizard 
of  the  _  North,”  were  disposed  of  by  public  auction,  the  sale 
attracting  a  large  gathering  of  the' members  of  the  theatrical 
"  profession  ”  in  Liverpool.  The  articles  offered  included  the 
entire  paraphernalia  of  a  magician,  amongst  the  lots  being 
magic  fans,  card  and  cigar  cases,  cabinets,  chairs,  tables,  lan¬ 
terns,  muskets,  etc.  The  bidding  was  very  spirited,  and  some 
of  the  lots  fetched  very  large  prices. 

The  invasion  of  France  by  the  Germans  has  had  a  curious 
influence  on  the  flora  of  the  former  country.  A  larg;e  number 


of  foreign  plants,  chiefly  from  the  South  of  Europe,  the  se«|| 
of  which  were  brought  by  the  invading  army  along  with  fo^ 
and  by  other  means,  have  sprung  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  and  established  themselves  either  temporarily  or  pertiiA 
nently.  Two  French  botanists  have  published  a  “  Florula  Oh 
sidionalis,”  or  flora  of  the  two  sieges,  including  190  species  hith  ! 
erto  unknown  to  the  district.  Nearly  the  whole  of  them  belone  ‘ 
to  families  of  plants  employedifor  forage  or  other  conimissariu 
purposes. 

A  CURIOUS  discovery  has  just  been  made  by  a  Paris  laixnt 
though  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  which  either  ht 
manitv  or  the  crustaceous  fish  operated  upon  will  derive  from 

it.  M.  Chantran  has  long  been  engaged  in  studying  the  nat¬ 
ural  history  and  physiology  of  the  crawfish,  and  from  a  paur 
just  read  out  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  it  seems  that  thii 
careful  observer  has  found  out  that  when  young  crawfish  are  it-  ’ 
prived  of  their  eyes,  new  ones  will  grow  in  the  interval  between 
the  shedding  of  two  shells,  and  this  in  a  perfectly  normal  fiL«h. 
ion.  But  when  adults  are  operated  upon,  the  regeneration  of 
the  eye  is  slower  and  more  irregular,  and  not  only  is  the  organ 
generally  deformed,  but  two  eyes  often  take  the  place  of  one. 

Speaking  of  Bulwer,  the  Athenaeum  says  that  the  following 
inscription,  hitherto  unpublished,  is  emblazoned  round  the  ban- 
quetting  ball  of  his  old  ancestral  home  of  Knebworth.  The 
words  are  these :  — 

Heab  the  Hebe  of  this  0lb  Hoof  Sree. 

%eve  be  trust  fast.  Opinion  free. 

Hnfgbtiji  Hfoht  Kanb.  Chrfstfan  knee. 

Worth  (n  all.  Wft  (n  some.  1 

laughter  open.  Slanber  burnt. 

IQearth  taihere  rooteb  ^rfenbshfps  groin, 

Safe  as  Hltar  eben  to  loe. 

Hnb  the  sparks  that  uptnarOs  go 
When  the  hearth  flame  bits  belobi, 
if  thp  sap  fn  them  map  be, 

Jiear  no  tofnter,  0ltl  Hoof  Cree. 

The  Japanese  Ambassadors,  who  are  travelling  through  Eu¬ 
rope  in  order  to  study  the  refined  civilization  of  modem  society, 
were  present  lately  at  the  Paris  Opera  at  the  performance  of 
“  Robert  le  Diable.”  During  the  interval  which  precedes  the  bal¬ 
let  they  were  taken  behind  the  scenes,  where  they  were  enabled  to 
make  a  close  investigation  of  European  civilization,  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  what  goes  on  Mbind  the  curtain.  There  theyjound  them¬ 
selves  amid  a  crowd  of  ladies  and  girls,  with  cheeks  painted  with 
pink,  nrms  and  shoulders  with  white,  the  corners  of  the  eyes 
and  the  eyebrows  with  black,  the  lips  and  ears  with  carmine, 
the  hair  with  yellow,  with  feet  imprisoned  in  instruments  of  tor¬ 
ture  of  white  satin,  their  botlies  covered  with  a  silken  web 
and  a  morsel  of  gauze,  and  their  arms,  necks,  and  heads  with 
copper  ornaments  and  artificial  gems.  All  these  ladies,  who 
hold  that  all  Orientals  must  be  possessors  of  incalculable  wealth, 
offered  their  smiles  as  gracefully  as  their  painted  faces  would 
permit.  The  Japanese  withdrew,  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
marvels  they  had  been  permitted  to  witness. 

Perhaps  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  may  derive  some  slight  con¬ 
solation  for  the  equivocal  reception  afforded  to  “  La  Femme  de 
Claude  ”  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
has  had  to  consider  some  very  conflicting  evidence  about  the 
rent  of  an  apartment  at  Neuill^.  Some  years  ago  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  family  residing  close  to  him  in  that  favorite 
Parisian  suburb,  and,  in  return  for  some  little  kindness  which 
they  showed  him  during  an  illness,  assisted  them  in  the  payment 
of  their  rent  while  they  were  in  difficulties.  So  ready,  in  fact, 
was  he  with  his  purse,  that  the  proprietor  came  to  look  u|)on 
him  as  the  actual  tenant,  and  when  M.  Dumas’  friends  sab-let  | 
their  apartment  to  Catullus  Mendhs,  the  son-in-law  of  Theopbile 
Gautier,  he  still  continued  to  act  as  intermediary  between  the 
latter  and  the  landlord.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  M.Mcndei 
left,  and  the  auartment  has  remained  vacant  ever  since.  The 
landlord  sued  M.  Dumas  for  the  amount  due  until  the  expiri- 
tion  of  the  original  tenant’s  term  in  March  of  last  year,  do«l*f‘ 
ing  that,  as  all  the  payments  and  receipts  had  been  made  in  hu 
name,  he  was  responsible.  There  was  also  some  complaint  msM 
that  during  M.  Mendes’  occupation  the  walls  had  been  defaced 
with  Chinese  inscriptions,  which  turned  out  to  be  quotauoM 
from  Confucius.  In  the  end,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  let  off 
scot-free,  while  M.  Mendbs  had  to  pay  a  quarter’s  rent,  with 
wbi'-h  sum,  no  doubt,  the  Chinese  inscriptions  can  be  got  nd  of. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  all  the  adulterated  food  is  not  in 
America.  We  find  this  sardonic  paragraph  in  a  London  jont' 
nal :  “  We  seem  to  be  gradually  accumulating  a  stock  of  mfor 
mation  with  regard  to  what  are  euphemistically  knowm  “ 
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frets'  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  mnch  service  in  ap- f 
nlTine  Adulteration  of  Food  Act.  The  latest  secret  which  i 
^  (^d  out  relates  to  the  composition  of  coffee  —  a  beverage 
with  whose  simple  ingredients  its  drinkers  already  supposed 
themselves  to  be  familiar.  It  was  believed  that  ‘  warranted 
ggre  ’  coffee  consisted  of  coffee  and  chicory  mixed  in  relative 
^portions  varying  with  the  taste,  prudence,  or  moral  sense  of 
tJ^MsIer.  It  now  appears  that  its  composition  is  somewhat 
nore  complex  than  was  imagined,  and  that  the  chicory  itself  is 
got  tn  ultimate  element.  The  Inland  Revenue  Board  are  ‘  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  ’  that  there  is  a  trade  in  adulterated  chicory.  A 
chicory-roaster  has  been  taxed  with  mixing  scorched  rye  with 
the  article  which  he  sells  to  the  chicory  dealers,  and  has  admitted 
the  soft  impeachment.  He  has,  moreover,  *  no  doubt  ’  that 
the  dealers  to  whom  he  sells  it  mix  it  with  coffee,  and  then 
lell  the  mixture  to  the  pnblicunder  the  latter  name.  No  doubt 
these  revelations  materially  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  this  article  of  food,  but  it  would  be  eminently 
aosc^titic  to  infer  that  we  are  even  now  fully  acquainted 
with  its  ingredients.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
scorched  rye  is  itself  pure,  or  whether  we  only  await  a  further 
confession  from  a  ‘  rye-scorcher  ’  that  he  also  adulterates  the 
grtkle  in  which  he  deals.” 

H.  Maxine  Dn  Camp,  who  is  now  continuing  in  the  Revue 
iu  Deux  Mondes  his  interesting  studies  of  Parisian  life,  devotes 
his  last  article  to  the  Mont  de  Pidtd.  This  institution  met  with 
the  severest  trial  recorded  in  its  history,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  daring  the  siege  of  Paris.  Thus,  while  at  the  end  of 
j5y,  1870,  its  reserve  capital  amounted  to  8,000,000f.,  in  Feb- 
nuuy,  1871,  there  only  remained  of  this  sum  62,000f.  The 
Mont  de  Field,  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  was  saved  bjr  a  loan 
of  3,000,000f.  advanced  by  the  savings  banks.  M.  Maxime  Du 
Camp  visited  the  magazines  in  which  the  articles  deposited  at 
the  Mont  de  Pidtd  are  stowed  away,  and  among  them  found 
some  veritable  curiosities.  One  of  the  strangest  of  the  strange 
things  pledged  was  the  bronze  leg  of  a  statue  which  the  sculptor 
had  obviously  not  been  able  to  finish.  An  umbrella  was  shown 
which  had  been  forty- seven  years  in  pledge,  the  original  mort¬ 
gagor  or  his  descendants  having  paid  interest  for  forty-seven 
nan  on  the  sum  originally  advanced.  This  costly  umbrella  found 
Its  match  in  a  white  calico  curtain  which  had  been  pledged  in 
Jnne,  1823,  and,  after  costing  35  francs  in  annual  interest,  was 
sold  the  other  day  for  5  francs.  In  opposition  to  the  received 
belief  on  the  subject,  very  few  workmen,  it  seems,  are  benefited 
or  injured  by  the  Mont  de  Pie'td.  Thus,  when  the  English  relief 
committee,  after  the  siege  of  Paris,  sent  20,000f.  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  workmen’s  tools,  it  appeared  that  there  were  very 
few  workmen’s  tools  to  redeem,  ’rlie  sum  transmitted  was  at 
first  thought  ridiculously  small,  but  it  was  more  than  enough. 
Only  2,333  tools  had  been  pledged,  for  amounts  which,  all  to¬ 
gether,  came  only  to  1 6,000t 

"  Mtths  and  Myth-Makers,”  says  the  Saturday  Review,  is 
the  title  of  a  modest  treatise  of  very  unpretending  dimensions, 
in  which  the  “  solar  theory,”  as  it  is  called,  is  explained  in  pop- 
nlsr  terms,  and  the  alleged  origin  of  the  favorite  legends  of 
Aryan  nations  in  celestial  and  meteorological  phenomena  set 
forth  so  simply  that  it  can  hardly  fall  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  come  fresh  to  the  subject.  The 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  weird  traditions 
of  German  and  Scandinavian  folk-lore  by  reference  to  elemental 
phenotnena,  and  to  the  phrases  under  which  these  have  been 
p^nified,  gives  novelty  and  consistency  to  the  solar  explana¬ 
tion  <rf  classic  mythology  and  mediaeval  legend.  That  the 
lightning  is  the  mystic  plant,  rod,  or  serpent,  which  opens  sub¬ 
terranean  caves  and  admits  the  favorite  hero  to  appropriate 
buried  treasures  —  Ali  Baba’s  sesame,  and  the  original  of  the 
divining  rod  —  is  an  ingenious  and  plausible  offshoot  of  the 
general  principle  of  elemental  mythopoiesis ;  while  in  the  case 
of  the  superstitions  attaching  to  rats  and  mice,  of  which  several 
Me  quoted,  the  author  shows  himself  capable  of  seeking  a  sound 
interpretation  outside  the  ordinary  limits  of  his  theory.  Per- 
htM  the  weakest  part  of  his  book  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
whrwolf  superstition  ;  for  while  he  repeats  the  well-known  ex¬ 
planation  how  the  Greek  “  light-bom Apollo  and  his  mythic 
cume,  by  a  mere  etymological  blunder,  to  be  figured  as 
and  the  “  bright  ”  stars  as  “  bears,”  he  fails  to  find  any 
Wation  between  these  and  the  parallel  superstitions  of  Northern 
Knrope,  where  no  etymological  confusion  can  explain  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  men  and  women  into  wild  beasts,  and  especially 
^  wolves.  But  altogether  the  book  is  a  very  readable  popular 
TOUse  on  an  interesting  subject,  and  the  writer  does  not  en- 
®Mger  his  theo^,  so  much  as  some  of  his  predecessors  have 
oone,  by  forcing  it  into  places  which  it  cannot  possibly  fit,  and 


using  it  to  unlock  mysteries  of  which  it  clearly  does  not  supply 
the  appropriate  key. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  late  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  conduct  the  New  York  Tribune.  A  ‘‘  spirit  message  ” 
from  that  gentleman,  delivered  “  through  the  mediumship  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Conant,”  is  published  by  the  Ban-urr  of  Light,  and 
shows  that  Mr.  Greeley  has  lost  none  of  that  facility  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  distinguished  him  when  in  the  flesh.  Mr.  Greeley 
begins  by  saying,  “It  isn’t  done:  it’s  just  begun,”  alluding,  no 
doubt,  to  his  life  and  not  to  the  “mirit  message.”  'The  medium 
here  by  way  of  civility  remarks,  “  I  am  happy  to  have  you  reach 
us  so  soon  after  your  departure.”  Mr.  Greeley  replies,  “  I  am 
happy  to  come  so  soon ;  I’ve  never  departed.”  “  Have  yon  not  I  ” 
inquires  the  medium.  “  Oh,  no,”  rejoins  Mr.  Greeley,  “  only 
from  the  body  that  I  had  used  too  roughly.  I  am  here  to-day 
to  thank  my  friends  for  their  kind  efforts  in  my  behalf  in  many 
directions.  I  am  here  also  to  say  to  those  who  have  faith  in 
these  things  —  and  some  of  my  friends  have,  and  if  they  please 
can  make  iiowerfnl  use  of  what  I  am  about  to  give  —  that  I  de¬ 
sire  that  my  last  will,  made  when  I  was  not  strictly  sane,  should 
be  rendered  null  and  void,  and  that  a  former  one,  made  in  ’71, 
should  be  the  will  —  my  last  will  made  as  a  sane  man,  in  which 
justice,  I  think,  expresses  itself.”  Mr.  Greeley  then  goes  on  to 
make  some  caustic  remarks  respecting  “  some  of  his  spiritually 
inclined  friends,”  who  appear  to  be  making  themselves  disagree¬ 
able  to  him  by  their  narrow-mindedness  in  his  present  state.  He 
apologizes  for  mentioning  them  in  terms  of  disapproval ;  but, 
he  adds,  “  I  am  used  to  speaking  the  truth,  post-mortem  or 
otherwise.”  He  is  not,  however,  without  hope  of  being  able  to 
effect  great  improvements  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  “  I 
am,”  he  observes,  “in  school,  and  able  to  learn,  and  ready  and 
willing  to  learn,  and  will  never  be  satisfied  until  I  have  a  suflB- 
ciency  of  this  light  to  enable  me  to  know  what  is  necessary  for 
me  to  do  towards  earth  and  towards  those  dwelling  in  the  spirit 
land,  and  for  myself.  Good  day.”  He  then  winds  up  with  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  fire  of  Boston  may  prove  to  be  a 
great  blessing  —  a  hope  which  is  probably  shared  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  offices,  but  as  yet  has  hardly  been  realized. 

M.  Fahl  FfevAi-’s  novel,  "  La  Rue  de  Jerusalem  ”  has  given 
rise  to  a  somewhat  peculiar  trial,  which  has  just  terminated  to 
his  advantage.  In  this  work  he  depicts  the  exploits  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration  of  thieves  known  by  the  title  of  “liCS  Habits  Noirs,”  and 
composed  of  young  men  of  good  family,  who  commit  their  crimes 
with  a  tact  and  delicacy  which  conciliates  even  their  victims. 
They  discover  that  there  lives  in  the  department  of  the  Ome  a 
widow  lady  of  immense  wealth  called  “  La  <  orct,”  who  is  of 
very  miserly  habits  ;  so  much  so,  that  she  m.n;  lates  her  son  so 
as  to  avoid  having  to  find  a  substitute  for  him  in  the  army,  but 
who  is  firmly  convinced  that  Louis  XVII.  is  still  alive.  M. 
Feval  describes  her  as  being  a  woman  of  humble  origin,  who 
had  married  a  man  whose  fortune  she  had  concealed  as  long  as 
possible,  and,  when  the  fact  of  her  wealth  became  known  through 
some  measure  taken  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  as  buildin)^  a 
large  country  house  in  her  native  department  and  still  exercising 
the  closest  economy.  The  novel  goes  on  to  describe  the  steps 
taken  by  the  bandof“Les  Habits  Noirs”  to  circumvent  Ma¬ 
dame  La  Goret,  who  is  finally  made  to  die  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
brought  on  by  sheer  joy  when  the  swindler,  who  represents  him¬ 
self  as  the  eldest  son  of  Ixiuis  XVII.,  promises  to  marry  her 
and  so  make  her  Queen  of  France.  This  book  created  a  great 
scandal  in  Normandy,  for  it  so  happened  that  M.  Fdval  had  por¬ 
trayed,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  a  widow  lady,  Mme.  Goupil, 
who  inhabits  the  same  village  as  “  La  Goret  ”  of  the  novel,  who 
possesses  the  same  fortune,  has  also  a  son  exem^  from  military 
service,  and  is  reputed  to  be  very  parsimonious.  The  resemblance 
was  so  marked  that  Mme.  Goupil’s  family  applied  to  the  court 
for  the  suppression  of  those  passages  in  M.  Feval’s  work  which 
seem  to  refer  to  her,  upon  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  a  modicum  of  truth,  the  other  and  more  injurious  pas¬ 
sages  will  also  be  believed  by  readers.  In  spite,  however,  of 
Maitre  Lachaud’s  eloquent  arguments  that  the  author  must  have 
based  his  character  of  “  La  Goret  ”  upon  what  he  had  picked  up 
in  the  neighborhood  of  La  Fertd-Macd  concerning  Madame 
Goupil,  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  refused  to  disturbdhe  judgment 
of  the  civil  tribunal,  which  decided  that  she  had  no  ground  of 
complaint,  and  that  M.  Fe'val  had  not  intended  to  caricature  her. 

“  It  is  curious,”  says  the  Pcdl  Mall  Gazette,  "  to  observe  how 
much  greater  has  been  the  excitement  in  this  country  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  than  that  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  death  of  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena  in  1 821 .  It  is  true 
that  when  the  news  of  his  death  on  the  5th  of  May  arrived  in 
England  on  the  4th  of  July  following,  public  attention  was  much 
taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the  legal  right 
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of  Queen  Caroline  to  participate  in  the  ceremony  of  the  coro¬ 
nation,  but  considering  all  things,  it  seems  surprising  nowadays 
that  more  ‘  sensation  ’  was  not  caused  by  the  news  from  St. 
Helena.  The  Timet  gave  a  leading  article  on  the  subject  on 
the  5th  of  July,  winding  up  with  the  observation, '  Bonaparte’s 
son  still  lives,  it  is  true ;  but  how  far  he  may  ever  become  an 
object  of  interest  with  any  great  party  of  the  French  nation  is 
a  point  on  which  we  will  not  speculate.’  The  particulars,  how¬ 
ever,  of  his  funeral  and  lyin^  in  state  are  very  meagre,  the  latter 
ceremony  being  describe  m  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
H.  M.  S.  Vigo,  published  by  the  Hampshire  Telegraph.  ‘  Bona¬ 
parte,’  says  the  writer,  *  was  taken  ill  on  the  17th  of  March  last. 
He  immediately  gave  himself  up,  refusing  medicines,  would  not 
for  some  time  permit  the  medical  department  to  see  him,  grew 
melancholy,  lost  bis  appetite,  and  frequently  said  he  was  certain 
he  should  die,  which  event  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
5th  of  May,  about  ten  minutes  before  six,  just  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  It  has  occurred  to  us  as  worthy  of  note,  that  a  comet  of 
great  size  appeared  a  fortnight  before  his  decease.  Yesterday 
afternoon  we  saw  him  lying  in  state,  in  his  full  uniform,  with  the 
cmcitix  on  his  breast;  his  priest  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  couch, 
weeping,  in  deep  mourning  ;  at  the  bead  stood  General  Ber¬ 
trand  and  Count  Mon tholon,  similarly  employed;  but  what 
particularly  claimed  our  sympathy  was  the  appearance  of 
Mme.  Bertrand,  who  was  in  the  adjoining  room,  weeping 
bitterly,  and  whose  converse  discovered  the  strength  of  her 
attachment,  and  her  deep  regret  for  the  deceased.’  ” 

Baron  Blixen-Finecke,  who  died  last  month  at  Baden- 
Baden,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Danish  statesmen  of  the 
day.  He  was  educated  in  Germany,  and  studied  at  the  same 
university  as  Prince  Bismarck,  who  showed  a  great  liking  for  his 
fellow-student.  In  1851  he  married  the  Princess  Augusta,  sister 
of  the  present  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  in  1 856  he  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
became  the  friend  of  MM.  Walewski,  Morney,  and  Moequard. 
Though  at  first  a  Conservative  and  a  decided  opponent  of  the 
“  Scandinavian  idea,”  he  soon  changed  his  opinions,  and  joined 
the  Radical  Scandinavian  party  in  the  Rigsdag.  On  the  2d  of 
December,  1859,  he  entered  the  Rottwit  Ministry,  at  the  express 
desire  of  Frederick  VII.,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite, 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Minister  ad  interim  for  Sles- 
wick.  He  did  not,  however,  hold  ofiRcc  long ;  Rotwitt  died  in  the 
following  year,  and  Baron  Blixen-Finecke  declined  to  form  a 
new  Ministry.  When  Prince  Bismarck  was  made  Minister-Presi¬ 
dent  in  Prussia  in  1862,  an  article  appeared  in  Baron  Blixen- 
Finecke’s  organ  describing  his  future  policy,  and  predicting  with 
extraordinary  accuracy  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war.  This  article,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Baron  Blixen-Finecke  himself,  provoked  extraordinary 
interest,  and  he  was  violently  attack^  in  consequence  by  the 
Prussian  press.  Prince  Bismarck,  however,  had  so  high  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Baron’s  abilities,  that  shortly  before  the  death  of  Fred¬ 
erick  VII.,  he  made  overtures  to  him  with  the  object  of  securing 
his  intervention  in  the  Sleswick-Holstein  question ;  but  the 
negotiation  failed,  owing  to  the  Baron’s  refusal  to  keep  it  secret. 
Shortly  after,  his  health  benn  to  give  way,  and  during  the  rest 
of  his  life  be  held  entirely  aloof  from  politics. 


A  GOLDEN  WAIF. 

“  Pili  te  habeo." 

Skimmino  a  book  from  Mudie  sent. 

Deep  lore,  poetic  fancy  blent. 

Or  else  —  gu’importe  f  —  for  pleasure  meant. 
What  found  I  there  t 
The  “  old,  old  tale  ”  at  which  we  yawn  : 
Lovers  adown  a  forest  lawn. 

And,  ’mongst  their  woes  so  subtly  drawn  — 
A  woman’s  hair  1 

Yes  !  there  it  shone  —  a  thread  of  gold. 
Long,  silky  ;  like  the  future,  rolled 
In  many  a  tangled  mystic  fold. 

I  held  it  still. 

And  marvelled  how  the  sunlights  played 
Where  its  ambrosia!  love-curves  strayed. 

Or  lingered  round  its  rich  soft  shade 
Kissing  their  fill. 

'Twas  thus  the  Sun-god  erst  would  come 
To  Rhodes,  of  beauteous  nymphs  the  home. 


Gleam  'mongst  their  rose-wreathed  hair  and  roam 
In  golden  state. 

Such  com-hued  tresses  well  had  graced 
Ceres,  depending  to  her  waist. 

What  time  through  Enna’s  mead  she  paced 
Disconsolate. 

But  this —  some  modem  maiden  shed 
From  clustering  curls  the  glossy  thread. 

While  these  fictitious  woes  she  read 
With  generous  glow ; 

Hoping  some  day,  though  careless  ease 
Be  hers  now  ’neath  th’  ancestral  trees. 

These  honeyed  griefs  which  sadly  please 
She  too  might  know. 

Who  was  she  1  Would  this  hair  could  tell ! 

A  curate’s  wife  1  A  London  belle? 

Her  name  ?  Is’t  Bertha,  Lucy,  Nell  1 
Vainly  we  ask ; 

Dropped  it  when  waking  dreams  began  f 
Or  touched  ungently  with  her  fan 
As,  husband  going  afield,  she  ran 
To  fill  his  flask  f 

Haply  she  read  and  mused  at  night, 

Discinct,  dishevelled,  a  fair  sight ; 

A  mouse  squeaked  sudden  1  In  a  fright 
She  closed  the  book 
TJpion  this  waif;  then  trembling  crept 
To  bed,  and  (just  a  little!)  wept 
At  Love’s  mishaps,  or  till  she  slept. 

In  terror  shook. 

Nay,  'tis  so  precious  and  so  fair, 

I  rather  deem  one  smoothed  her  hair 
With  touch  as  light  as  summer  air  — 

Her  cheeks  aflame ; 

Or  else  she  nestled  to  his  heart. 

Caught  for  a  moment’s  space  apart. 

Before  he  sought  the  world’s  great  mart. 

Then  out  it  came ! 

With  the  grim  Dean  we  cynics  say, 

“  Only  a  woman’s  hair.”  Yet,  stay  — 

Some  one  would  next  his  bosom  lay 
This  ruddy  twine ; 

Drawn  by  its  strength  o’er  land  and  sea. 

From  other  women  fancy-free. 

Even  one  poor  thread  would  treasured  be 
In  his  heart’s  shrine. 

“  ’Tis  yellow  pigment  in  small  cells. 

That’s  all,”  prosaic  Science  tells. 

Yet  Fancy  loves  her  toy  and  swells 
Its  praise  on  high  ; 

’Twonld  serve  Mab’s  chariot  for  a  trace. 

It  might  have  curled  round  Helen’s  face. 

Added  to  Rosamond  fresh  grace 
In  days  gone  by. 

’Tis  but  a  hair  —  let  Fairy-land 
Vie  with  Romance’s  magic  wand. 

Let  Poesy  with  Fable  band  — 
vain,  vain  their  strife  1 
Though  Cbloe’s  locks  in  amber  shine. 

And  Lalage’s  all  golden  twine  — 

Dearer  I  deem  one  tress  of  thine. 

My  fair-haired  wife ! 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’s  Kallisto!! 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth¬ 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnstanl 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hami* 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

Neglected  Coughs  and  Colds.  —  Few  are  aw»« 
of  the  importance  of  checking  a  Cough  or  “  Commou 
Cold  ”  in  its  first  stage ;  that  which  in  the  beginning  would 
yield  to  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,”  if  neglect^ 
works  upon  the  lungs. 


